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This handbook is a specialized puhlication designed to meet the needs 
of teachers of speech improvement and high scliool teachers*of speech 
who are^ serving in clinical assignments. Smce effective oral com- 
municatioit is essential to one's emotional, social, and psychological 
development ancl career choice, and since we live in a speaking world, 
success in and out of school dejK'iids largely upon ease in commynicat- 
ing— the ability to forinuLite idea*? into oral language and to exchange 
thoughts vv4th others. Instruction and training in this area are especially 
essential for pupils with clinically diagnosed speech impairment. 

The bulletin reflects a philosophy of speech education which regards 
remedial instruction for spyech-inipaired pupils in the public school as 
an integral part of the child's total school experience. It presents basic 
information for new teachers as well as new apprcfaches and methods 
that should vitalize the clinical practices of experienced personnel. 
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^ INTRODUCTION 



The purposes o{ this hanilhook are many: orientation of the, speech 
teacher to the organizational striRture of the NeW' York City school 
system, the spellii^^ out of the duties and responsd)ilities o^ the speech 
"Wacher; the presmtatinn of i^uidehnes. resource materials, ami lesson 
plans for'an effective secpienee of tlu'rapj and mstnu tion lor pupils with 
speech defects and disortlers.. 

TheM)ulletin illustrates how speech t eetion practice s are carric*cl out 
in a school setting and hijw reh*rrab are made tor medical, pHveholo^ical, 
and e)the'^supporti\" services. The complete therapeutic process is then, 
coordinated hy the spt t»ch tetiiher working cooperatively wtth parents, 
classroom teacheis, and otl^er api)r()priate professional personnel. 

Tlu- inat^ials in the handhook lan^e horn kmder^artni tiirou^h. la^h 
sch(K)l, and the approae^i to spee( h actisuies varies with i ach a^e rail^e. 
In the kiiuleri;arten prouraiu,, the speeih service is concerned with 
speech and laii.uua^e development. On the elementary and middle 
schools levels, attention ^is ^iven to continued lan^ua^e development 
with the emphasis on speech correction m the clinics .'I lie hmli school 
program, which also includes speech tuntlainentals and speech *krts, 
continues corrective work m the spei ch ehnic/classes 

hi cooperation with the lUireau for Kariy Childhood Kthication, the 
Bureau for Speech Improvement conduc ts a pro^nuu of speech therapy 

• and development for pupils in prekmder^arten clashes m those districts 
which include the prouram m their IcderalK funded earl\^ childhood 
proposals Speech teat hers provitk' mdividtial thurapy for pre-kinder- 
i^artt n pupils with severe speech and lanufta^e disorders i^iul als(^ serve 

. as consultants te classroom teachers in the area of speet h and km'uua^e 
stimulation *' ^ * ^ 

In theelementan and imddle scIk.oIs, teachi rs of speech improvement 
screen, diagnose, and pnnule therapy for .dl ehildr( n who have spreeli 
disorders These ?ea( hers also eonsuft witli principals and classroom 
teachers m tin dexelopioeiral spee( h proUiam. as part of the lanUiuiue 
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arts curriculum. Programs of speech and languaj^c development are in 

operation in many scIuk)1s through the use of a chister leacher heenscd 

m speed). These proi^ranis proviik* chissroom mst ruction in the basic 

skills of six^akmj; am! hstOiiiu** and in the s[>eech arts., 

•» 

On the senior hij;h scIum)I leveK teac hers of speech are rcs|X)usihle for 
the discovery, diaj^nosis. aiitl therap\ of all spet»ch-handicap*pi'tl students.. 
They are, of course, also cH)ncerned \\ ith the improvement of tht^peech 
of all pupils. The normal ftjeans of providmj^ such a projiraiii is through 
the s|>eech fundamentals course reipiired in the hii^ii schools, Klective 
ctMirses in speecli ( puhiic sp<,'akini?, ;youp discussion, debate, oral inter- 
pretation of htcratufe, dramatics, radio, telex ision. and filiiuuakiiiii ) are 
provided. Klectives m speech carrv full credit and max be i.sih! to tulfill 
the re?pu*rement of four year* ^^-f Kni^lish. 

Special Services 

Not inchuied ip Hn^ ujaiiualare serviees offered hy the Bureau lor Speech 
Improxement lucoopersilion \* ^h th*- [bureau forC'hildren xn ith Betarded 
Mentiil Developnrent. th*' Ihiroau tor Speeeli In)provement conducts a 
combined proi^ram of speech development and speech ther«ipy for 
retarded! ^'hildren. This proi*rain includes teacher iramin^ and pupil 
instruction. Spet ch teat?hers assigned to the* program ^i\e demonstratitm 
less6ns..xvorkshops. and mserviee courses for teachers of children xvith 
Retarded Mental Developmeiu. children receive class lessons in speech, 
and those xvith speech defects receive individual or uroup therapy as 
needed. F.ach Occupational TrainiiiK (!ent*'r ft^r youni* adult retardates 
has (me full-time s|H»ech teacher. A speech coii'^ultant serxes as part of a 
team to develop ;nethods aiul materials fot use m the hij^^h scIumjI CHMD 
curriculum, xvhich is part ofihe joh trainiwj proiiram.The team functions 
in ccmjimction xiith hoth the hii^li school and joh-onented orijani/atious. 

•Other services offered hx the Bureau for Speech ImproveiiienI inehidv 
Spee<'h Center classes which pnA ide daily therapx for pupils \x ith severe 
sp<'ech disorders ("hildrcn \xho atto'd these cla<ses transfer from their 
home scluM)l toM Speet h (.enti r school. 

C/luldrcn in classes for the* neuroK)(»ica!ly impaire.l xvho haxe severe 
S|>eech prohlems. as well as perceptUi'll diflKulties.^ ret ox e weekly les- 
sons U4VCII by speciallx trained speech te.ichers. Th,' pr(»uiain of teacher 



and parent txliication proviih^s for daily follow-iip and reinforcement of 
this speech %\ork. ^ 



Speech clinic sen ior's are provided to pupils in some institutional schools, 
in sbm.' schools for the socially maladjusted, m the School for the Deaf, 
and to aphasic children in the School for Lanj^uage and Hearing Im- 
» paired Children, and tlu ir affiliated annexes. 

A program similar to tlu^ one corductcd in public schools is provided 
in c*t*rtain nonpublic scIkhiK which qualify for federal fumling. 



Central Office Programs / 

Tlie Spenctr*i)ffice offers consultation service*, m s|K*cch improvement 
ainl speecJi <5t)rrectu)n to tlie i^cneral public. Dia{;nosis and referral are 
p^vided for preschool children, children in public schoolsjjai serviced 
by spt*ech improvement teachers, children enrolled m private schools, 
and children referjed for speecli diai^nosis by spoi"ch improvement 
teacluTS. 

The same serx ice is a% adal)le to adults who are candidates for ieaching 
and super\'»sory positions .No candidate is seen, however, after be has 
btH-n notified to appi .ir for an oral examination or if he plans an appeal., 
I'nderiiraduates from colleges having organi/.ed speech departments 
are examined only ui>on written reijuest of the head of the Speech 
Department. 

The Bureau for Six ecb liupro\( luent offers specuil conferences to assist- 
ant suiuTintend( nts, princ ipals. classroom teachers, speech teachers, and 
Parent -Teacher Association ineml)ers on tlie child with a speech handi- 
cap, on speech in the lani^uaui' arts proj^raiii. and im speech problems of 
non-Enulish speaker^ ' 

Inser\'ice tfaimnj? courses ser\e many purposes. .\n afterschool profes- 
sional workshop IS given to new spi»ecb teachers. For all teachers there 
art*course$ in tlie field of speech, courses in administration and simper- 
vision of speech education at the appropriate levels, and courses in 
clinical methods and the various arts at each level of imli action. In 
addition, speech workshops are conducted for jjaraprofessionals in 
various districts. 
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Organization 
of the Program 

OBJECTIVES 

The primary lonK-ranjic goal of all .speech clinics in onr pul)lic schools 
is to develop the child's awareness of a "functional" pattern i)ne that is 
consistent and acceptahle at any level of social or professional hfe on 
which the adult will operate. The speech teacher develops the child's 
ability to "monitor" and evaluate his own speech, Havinj^ received 
speech lessons for a reasonahle tenuth of time, he is able to hear, reject, 
accept, and correct his own speech \Mtli accuracy and conficU'nce. The 
speech teacher Aims to establish permanent and consistently Rood 
speech liabits thronj^h a series of successful speaking situatitms. 

SCREENING AND DIAGNOSING (GRADES 
Procedure 

Provide classroom teacher ^Mth the Class Screeninji Forui ^eepai^e 7) 
so that be can hst students' names m advance. .Vsk students Ui >it quietly 
while each speaks in turn. { .\nother method may b( worked out with 
the classroom teat herv if desired, bo\\e\er, the j^roup piocedureis the 
quickest. ) 

It IS mlvis.ible to ctmsult each classroom teadu r rejj irding the time he 
prefer- to have his class tested ( Kach class screeiiUit; takes ahotit twenty 
minutes. ; 11 entire grades are to he s( n'<-i)ed. as m Septemher, when all 
s<cond-m*ide classes and incomiuti junior hi'^h classes are screened, it 
IS necessary to ask the principal to notify thi' teaeheis of the lime screen- 
niJiwill occur When the (lass has l)een ^ vahuited, it 's wise to discuss 



the ivsi findini^s with tlir classroom UmcIkt to detcnnine wbctho the 
condition (observed (espocially in voia* cas* s and stuttering) is habitual 
with the diild or prculiar to tliat day The* follow ini? simple diagnostic 
tes* may ho i:sc(l in al! t^racK s. 

Cki%% Testing 

1. Complete thf»so sentences.. 

• My name is 

I live at '1 

My teaclu r s name is . _ _ .. _ _. ' 

^ My grade is . ^ 

My daasrooni number IS ... _„ . 

\iy favorite hobby or ,\pnit S _ L 

Tlie thhh I dunk most drlieions is . ^ . 

My favorite tr lev jsion program is . , . . 

2 C'ciintfrfMTi lihrotiuh 12 

3. Identify cok^rs: red, or.uim-. yellow. grr<Mi, bUn-, purpk*. 
Individaai Testing 

Use a' brief diagnostic- test, prWi rabK a conversation, supplemented by 
reading. Keep the mtcrview mformal to win the confidence of tlie pupil. 
The first diaunovtic inti'r\'u u screens only to discover serious disorders. 
In Md)se(|uent se->sioiis, both in individual and in group therapy, con- 
tinue diagnostic procedures to discover the extent of the defect., prob- 
able causes, and any tulditional abnormalities Note all findings on the 
cumulative record eard. For furtluT screening have the pupil:- 

ti. read a paratrraph which contains the phonetic units and pitfall 
aiinliiua^ons 

b jmsvv er ( jiK stions based on tbe parai»raph to test fnr speech 

c read aseri< so^ si iitenees to test vaimips spi'ech disorders 

d. spe«ik briefly and iv\temporaneouslv on sports, hobbies, or class 
activities I 

e use a standardi/ed diagnostic test (Hov Appendix Vb ) 

er|c j U 



SELECTING CASES 

The following priorities are sn^gestetl ; a 

1. ' All stutterers regardless o{ a^e. I lii.s iiieludes kinijertrarten and first- 

grade pnpils \\ ho are true stutterers. 

2. All cleft palat(\ hearing loss, cerebral palsy, dela>ed speech, and 
other severe cases where comiiuinic atiun is impaired and speech is 
jiiiintellii^ihle. ( Inehide kindergarten children with these defects.) 

.) All serious Noie;- < .tsi ( h<Mr>e. !».isal, aphonic ) if an otolaryngologist 
has rec<ininu iicK-d •.pe<'( h woik 

4 .Ml lateiai antl nasalenussion hspets 

5. All lingual protrusion hspers ( ah<n c the second grade ) 

6 All clntterers, those with infantile pi iseveration. Killers, and, others 
with defeeti\e sf)und suh^titutjon problems {abov( the .vrcoM(/ grade) 

7., Foreign -accent pupils w ho hpeak Kiighsh 

8 Pupils with minor speech problems it all students listed al)o\e have 
been scheduled. 

GROUPING CASES 

Ideally, students are grouped liomogeneousK according to defect and 
age. When possible, schetlule stutterers in homogeneous groups early 
in the morning or iuime*diately after luiub. C^rou^ lateral hspers and 
reverse' sw allow ITS bomogeneousK Take' toreiiin accent < as^*s either 
with a hsi)ing group, a defective articulation group, or a group of lallcis, 
depending on specific problems. ( Stn* Umts who do not understand Emi- 
lisli are not primaril> the respousibilitv ot the speech teacher,^ but they 
may be included in the program as soon as they undei stand (*nough 
Knghsli to profit from instruction ; Students w itli voice problems, cleft 
palate, and or speech problems relateil to hearing loss may have to be 
programed in heterogeneous groups .Schedule students with severe 
disorders and, or multiple spc»ech handicaps who need individual help 
at U '^0. Plan for groups of 5 to 7 pupils and make provision for smaller 
groups as needed. See severe casesctwice a week, it [possible. 
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Occasionally, the classroom teacher asks for a change in speech schedule 
' because The' time tntcrferes -with stibjeets in w\\ieh the speech j»tudent_is 
weak. The speech teacher adjusts his schedule in each school to fit 
smoothly into the total program to inoid conflict with any regularly 
scheduled school activities, sutli as assembly programs and special read- 
ing programs. TKetollou iiig schedule is suggested: 

' ' 9:0()- 9:30 Young stutterers or those with delayed speech 
9:30- 10. (K) L.R lispc»rs ( middle grades ) 

10:00-10.30 Students with articulatory defects, includ:iig lallers 

10:30-11:00 Lateral emission lispers 

11:00-11:30 Voice eases 

1 1 : 30- 12 : (X) I ndividual cases 
1:(X)- 1:30 Stutterers ( ifaiiy ) or L. P. lispers ( inuldle grades) 
1:30- 2.(M) l^iiignal protrusion lispers (upper grades ) 
2:00- 2.30 Students with articulatory defects (upper grades) 
2:30- 3:00 Conference period - interviews with parents, teachers, 
children 

Time schedules may var\ from sclu)ol to school because of differences 
in bell selutlules and lunch piTiods. The spiveli t(»uclier\s program re- 
flects these individual problems. C>(msult the speech super\isor about 
individual problems related to sch(»duling needs in any school. 



SPEECH TEACHER'S ROLL BOOK 

A record of the speech student's attendance in spi»ech class is noted in 
the spet»ch teacher^s r(»cord book. Attendance must he car(»fully checked 
against the daily attendance <heets, and unexplamed absences must be 
referred immediately to the appropriate* dean. Voor or irregular attend- 
ance shtnild be follow ed up and corrected. 

SPEECH TEACHER'S PLAN BOOK 

The speech t(»acher's l(^son plans follow di partnient and or school 
policies. It is suggest(»d that the plans ini hide the ()\erall organization of 
elmic classes and the specific lessons taught to individual groups. A 
t> pieal page nnght read 



Date: — 1 , Register: 

Type ofginic: ^^^-^ ^ A^jf^^^^ Poon^. 

Teacher: Ai ^^<^ 

1. Review of previous material 

2. Aim of lesson 

3. Presentation of new material 

4. Practice of new material 

5. Application of therapeutic techniques to everyday speech 

6. Homework assignment ( for following week or followmg lesson ) 



SPEECH CLINIC RECORD CARD 

Accurate up-to-date records are most helpful to the newly appointed 
teacher of speech. Standardized records for the speech teacher include 
the Cumulative Si>eech Clinic Record card, the pt»rmanent recwd card, 
and the healtli card. In many schools the permanent records are filled 
with the classroom teacher or Guidance Department, the health records 
with the classroom teacher or chairman resj^onsible for sp<»ecli education 
in the high school. ( See sample of CImic Record in Appendix I. ) 

These cards, used in the elementary and intermediate schools, are for- 
warded to the hi^h school speech personnel when stud receiving' 
speech service are graduated. The cards help the chairina* .mc' . the 
speech teacher to identify these newly enrolled studenia I to follow 
up on previous speech training. 

At times it is necessary to re([uest cimical record cards for a child wlio 
has entered your program from another school. The form jo Appendix I 
may be reproduced to request such records. 



General Directions 

The speech teacher requests from the Bureau for Speech Improvement 
a supply of Cumulative Speech Clime Record cards on which to rea)rd 
essential information, date of the first interview, type and degree of 
defect, official class designation, and day and period of speech class, the 
essentials of parent-teacher interview s. 



(confidential data are filed in a secure place 



All cards are kept in the sjK»ech room or in the office of the department 
chairman. ^ 

Cards of students discharged as corrected are'^filed separately. 

Cards for graduating students are filed witlt the pupils' otlier records in 
the general office. 

At times it is necessary to retjuest clinical recwd cards for a child who 
has entered your program from another school. The form in Apj>endix I 
may be reproducwl to request such records. 

REFERiri^NG CASES TO OUTSIDE AGENCIES 

All cases considered for outside agencies are first discussed with the 
sup*»rvisor, the principal and the parent. The cases are then processed 
through the Speech Office, Regardless of the severity of any pupils 
speech problem, referrals arc never made directly to any outside agency, 
clinic, speech school, or private teacher. 

Special Circular No. 25, 1950-1951, dated January 4, 1951, 
states that "Schools are c^)nstantly btMng circularized by private 
clinics, doctors, or private teachers of speech correction. No 
direct referral to these private agencies is to be made by any 
person in the schools. All inquiries concerning such matters 
should be referred to the Bureau for Speech Improvement, In 
schools were there is speech service no child is to be excused 
during the school day to attend a private clinic." If a pupil 
attends a speech clinic outside of the school, he sliould not 
attend the speech class in his school unless the work is coordi- 
nated, and the parent ailvised accordingly.. If a child has 
attended an outside agency or has been tested by an outside 
agency, the form on page 173 may be reproduced to rerpiest the 
data, ( It is important to remember tliat a release form from the 
parent is necessary before the information can he obtained. The 
form on page 174 should l)e reproduced. ) 

REFERRING CASES FOR SPECIAL SERVICES 

In proc(*ssing referrals to a guidance counselor, nurse, doctor, or other 
special personnel, the form in AppcMidix 1. page 17S may be reproduced. 
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The foHowiiiir t\ix\s of referrals arc* made tliroii^h the Speech Office with 
the consent of the parents anc! the principal : 

L^M^in^ T^^. il^]\ jHS 47M tluwtiv itml-schetlttlc apptnntmmt.— 
( The form on page 175 ina\ he reprodnei^tl for a hvariunexamination.) 

2. Lartjnu,oscopical Kxmmnation for Voire Disordrrs. Ohtaui reipiired 
forms from the Spec«ch Office. Fill out in duplicate and rc«turn to 
Speech Office, You will he notified when thec«\amination is scheduled. 
(This form is reproduced in Appendix I, page- 176 It .is suggested that 
tlie form he sent with the pupil or parent on the day of the cxainina- 
tK)n and then returned to \ on. ) 

3. Emotional atul Scurolou^ical Eialuatiom The principal of the school 
can secure ps\ dioinetric testing and psychiatric diagnosis and refer- 
ral through district personnel assigned by the Bureau of Child 
(Juitlanee. may also refer suspected cas<«s of apliasia and brain, 
mjury in the same vva\ . 

4 Medical and Dcnfal Eialuatiom. The school doctor and nurse can 
make referrals for tonsillectomies adenoideetoinies, etc. St vert* cases 
of malocclusion reipuring orthodontia slumld be brought to the atten- 
tion of die school nurse or dental bygienist for further referral. 

♦ ' ' 

5. Speech Exaluatiotis. The Bureau maintains a diagnostic and referral 
service for adults, for chddren in private or parochial schools, anc] 
for preschool children, liegular office hours are lu«ld at the Bureau 
for this purpose, appointments must bt* made in advance. Re(iuests 
tor diagnosis or speech evaluation for members of school staffs arc 
aiso referred to the Spc«eeh Office, Where there is a iiue.stion of cor- 
rect diagnosis, o* of parental consent for attendance at speech class, 
office hours may be arranged. Such ca.ses should not be referred to 
the office; however, until the teacher has taken all othdr necivs.sary 
steps to solve the problem (eg., proper referral for medical examina- 
tion, hearing tests, psychoK)gical examinations, etc.) The Bureau 
should he provided with a eomplete ease histor) in advance of the 
appointment date. 

REFERRING CAS£S FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
Speech Center 

Speech Centers, which offer an opportunity for intensive speech therapy 
for pupils with sev<»re speecli handicaps, are eonduct(»d in many school 



districts., The purpose of a C:onli'r js to provide training Jor sovrrely 
speech-handicapped pupils rocjinring more intensive therapy than can 
be provitlixi in a weekly clinic program. To be I'ligible for placement in 
" a-GemtnTmntlTTnnst: -~ - - - " — > - 

c Ik? severe^ handicapped in speech (e.g., lAtreine stottt iiiig, cleft 
palate, severe hearing loss, delayed speech 

be in the normal ran^c of intelligence free from extreme behavior 
problems, and able to function in an ordinary classroom situation 

live in the s^^-hool district or \Mthin range of transportation to the 
Center. 

C>ons\ilt first with the principal and then with the parents before making 
o referral to a Speech CJenter. If both agree to the referral, use the special 
tonn provi.ded for this porposi* b\ tin Bureau for Speech Improvement.. 
Send it to your supervisor with ; 

Canmilative speech record card 
Cumulative test record 

Guidance records or summaries ot guidaiu i* materials 
Health record, agency data. etc. 
Any other pertinent material. 

After suitable investigation, the supervisor will refer cases to the Speech 
Center teachiT for intervievv and sert^ening The decision on the admis- 
sion of a child to the Speech C.'enter will be made jointly b> the principal 
of the Center school, the Assistant Director of the Bureau in cluirge of 
Special Programs, and the Speech Center teacher. ( A sample referral 
form is given in Appendix I, page 179. ) 

Units for the Orthopedically Handicapped (HC 20) 

Units for complete therapy of pupils severely handicapped by cerebral 
palsy and otlier severe orthojx'dic involvements are maintained ip sev- 
eral school districts A speech program is an integral part of the team 
effort in each unit. HefiTrals to these units are made by school medical 
pcTSonneltothe Bureau for the Education of the Phvsically Handicapped. 

Speech Programs for CRMD 

A program of speech and language development in classes for (4iildren 
of relar<led mental development ( CBMD ) is conducterl in most schools. 
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Accept for clinical help only pupils referred to you by the speech teacher 
assigned to the CRMD program in your schools. In schools where there 
is no speech program for CRJyID, these pupils are included in your pro- 
gram after consultation with the Coordinator of the Speech Program for 
CRMD. 

LEHERS TO PARENTS 

It is advisable for the spet»ch teacher to inform parents of their children's 
need for remedial spet*ch. (The form letter in Appendix I, page 184, is 
helpful in communicating with parents. ) 

To meet tbe needs -of bilingual communities, a form letter is prepared 
in the parents' native language. Sample letters (see Appendix I, pages 
185-191 ) may l)e reproduced 

Since it is sometimes necessary to call parents to school for a conference, 
sample letters for this purpose (in English and in Spanish) are given in 
Appendix I, page* 19^3. All cxirrespondence to parents should be mailed 
to the home. 

LEHERS TO THE FACULTY 

A letter is sent to teachers to inform them that specific students are en- 
rolled in a speech class. ( A sample letter is reproduced in Appendix I, 
page 182. ) Note that the letter indicat<»s the importance of the subject or 
the classroom teacher s involvement in the speech program,. 

A request for recommendations for speech clinic classes may be made 
by sending a form letter to*the entire faculty. ( Sample referral forms are 
found in Appendix I, page 181 ) 

DISCHARGE FROM SPEECH CLINIC 

Consider a student eligible for discharge ^en he has the ability to com- 
municate* freely and easily and has the ability to produce correctly speci- 
fic phonetic elements in words, sentences, reading, and free speech. 
Confer with the classroom teacher to determine whether the corrected 
speech pattern is habitual. Arrange a series of follow-up interviews for 
at least six months before final discharge. 
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CHAPTER 2, 



Speech Therapy 
Procedures 



MEETING STUDENTS 

Your voice and speech serve as models at all times. Your poised, con- 
trollt^, enthusiustic» friendly but firm manner indicate that you are well 
prepared and entirely in charge of tlie clasi;room siUiation. As a clinician, 
you must be consciously aware of these j^oals in a remedial speech 
program: 

1. To foster a desirable clinmte in n hich the studetit is mvcre of his 
speech needs. 

At the first meeting of every clinic class, make sure that each student 
understands why he was selec^ted for speech class and what he can 
hope to achieve if he applies himself diligently to the process of 
speech correction. Error sound sensitivity is a prerequisite for suc- 
cessful therapy. 

Be sure pupils understand the severity of their speech problem and 
appreciate the value of an iinprovinJ speech pattern. Useful devices 
for developing favorable attitudes follow : 

a. Recordings and films to illustrate good speech patterns in contrast 
with po<^r ones (e.g., use of the record "Why Don't the English 
Learn to Speak?" from My Fair Ijuly ) 

b. Discussions centered around the need for good speech in social 
life, in high school, in adulthood, and in one s carter 

c. Progress charts, commendation cards, ai^ other tangible exprt^s- 
sions of pupil growth, improvement preparation, and attitude 
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d. Self-evaluatioii piipils usinj; tape recordings, rating charts 



The approach to tlitrapy should l)e governed by a knowledge of 
where the student is now in speech development. Thus, the clinical 
program should be started at the jx)int w here comxtion is nec<»ssar>'. 
It should ainf) for recognition of the problem and /or sounds which 
noticeably impair communication and confuse or frustrate the 
speaker and/or listener. 




Utifig o tO|M rctorcUr hr Mif-«voltf of ion 



2. To develop crul appreciate the value of desirable concomitants of 
f^ood speech , such as:^ 

Attentive listenrng habits 
Pleasant and audible voice 

Techniques for relaxation of the vocal mechanism and good 
posture 

Control of the articulators 
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3. To provkie students u itit an wulerstdmiing, of speech production. 

In early lessons, help students understand the complex physical 
mechanism of spt-txh and appreciate the need for its cqntrol. It may 
' * therefore be necessary to di»scri!)e i.ntl cU inonstrate the four physical 
processes involved in speech production:: respiration, phonation, 
resonance, and articuiatipn. { The details of your explanation will de- 
pend on the group s spi*ciSc needs and abilities. ) 




Undtrstonding the complex phyt icol rjfiochonism spMch 



4. To cstahlish />ruir routitu's ncccssartj for cffinent mamncmeUt and 
ttuiximum pupil partuipatum. Houtin< s to establish include > 

» 

Kntcrm^ and K avinn the speech room in an or/ierly manner 
^ Takm^asMnned scats 

Res{M)ndmn during roll call > ^ 
I.eammii the teacher's name 
Distributing and usinj; mirrors 

Brini^inu nt»ed«»d nuiterials-notcbook. pencil, homework 
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Perfonping monitorial duties 

Calling for children 

DtstributiDg materials 

Cleaning boarcis 
Remembering the day and time of the speech lesson 
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Estoblithing routifHM — dilMr«n •nt^r'spMch doss in on orderly monn«r 



. To help develop in each student a favorable attitude toward the 
speech prqgmm and his participation in the process of self-correction, 

Eacli student should have specific, desirable, and attainable goals. 
Bapport and 'mutual trust are established between the student and 

' teacher. An t^sprit de corps among the pupils is created. A student 
mtist have the security of knowing that bis efforts will be received 

. favorably by his classmates. ( One way to accomph'sh this is through 
the use of a buddy system. )'Suggest ways in which students can help 
one' another to improve in speech class and in other classes. In the 
fntermediate school, consulting with youngsters about their program- 
ing in an individual conference may prevent initial resistance. 
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Tlie most critical problem f'ncoimti'n'il ou this Icvi'l is motivation Many 
students vvho worked well m elementary school develop unfavorable 
attitudt^s towaV<l si>eech when they enter jimior hieh. Some resist attend- 
ance at sptTt'h class because it sinj;les them mit from their classmates or 
becaiise it i^es them from their favorite subjects. ^)tlurs have been 
^ attendinK.speeeh class for some time and iiiay be InnvA with remedial 
""and 'or repetitious procedures. Still others may associate speech class 
with elementary sch(K)l and feel that they are now too sophisticated to 
attend. Motivation niust be superior to counteract such attitudes. To 
deal with this problem; 

a. Try to avoUl competitUm with other subjects or cocurricular inter- 
ests. Program speech during tree periods or during minor subjects 
after consultation with pupils. 

b. Give speech clinic status tcith^adults. Apprise administrators, 
teaclu rs'and parents of the importance of speech and Us place in 
the school program. Establish regular lines of communication 
with administrators% teachers, and parents. 

• c. Give speech clinic status uith pupils. Since pupils reflect the atti- 
tudes of their peers, sptH»«'h imist also have status among other 
pupils. This can be achieved In > 

1) Presenting a yearly asseinblv program or school function spon- 
sored by special students tor the entire student body 

2) Calling the clinic a "speech club'' and inakmg the room and 
sessions as attractive is ix:)ssjl)le 

3) Arranging, with the cooperittion of the scIkk)! administration, 
to have pupils who have made considerable improvement in 
the speech clinic assigned to a specific positicm of trust in the 
school (e.g., certain monitorial duties involving speech, such 
as speaking over tlie public address .system). 

d. ""Be sure pupiLs understaml the purpose of drill Use drill tnuterifils 
that are related to pupils' needs- ami interestsi word lists, phrases," 
.sentences, paragraphs selcctecl from pupils' texts, from either .sub- 
ject fircas or related to centers of interest such as s'ports, science, 
and entf?rtainment media. Place drill materials in a meaningful 
context. Use practi'^v words* in a role-playing activity selected 
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from social conversation, joh-rclatcd interviews or activities, class 
recitatiens. or oral reports. Use a variety of methods and materials. 
There is no n<H*d for eacli lesst)n to he like every oth(»r. "Theme 
centers" to make clinie lessons niore attracti\e hkiv he helpful. 
For example, elmic 1es>on niateri.il (e.t^., word lists) for several 
weeks would he selected troin a theme center such as "The Space 
Age/' "The Pony K.xpre.ss," "Our American Heritaiie/* etc. 

e. Vary the format of chnic lessons to prevent horedom One tech- 
niquv found helpful is to divide the period-in half, using the first 
half for clinic work, the second half for sp<r( h cluh During the 
club period utilize group di.scussions. dramatic activities, reports, 
and other applied forms of speech for practice. In sliort, }iood 
teachiufi is good motivation. Good teaching in a clime is creative 
teaching, employing as many challenging activities as are com- 
patible with technical accuracy in speech production and steady 
growth in speech improvement. 

PLANNING THt CLINICAL PROGRAM 

In planning lessons, consider the pupil s .specific needs and abifities and 
provide for meeting these needs.. The following (juestions must be con- 
sidered:* What is a given pupils organic condition:-^ Does he have any 
physiological inadequacies or motor ineptitudes? A case history should 
be developed including chronological age, developmental and matura- 
tional levels, evahiation of intelligence, reading grade, and language 
comprehension. The pupil s ability U) respond to stimulation from vary- 
ing sources and his degree of auditory aduUy must be evaluated 

Take into consideration the environmental conditions in which the pupil 
functions. When a pupil has a serious speech problem, interview one or 
both parents as early in the term as possible. Consult with classr<K)m 
teacher and guidance counselor for adcht.onal insights into a pupils 
background. 

A diagnostic test is administered to determine the extent of the pupils 
defect. The Coldman-Fristol Test of Articulation and the Fer-Will 
Object Kit may be borrowed from the Bureau office for this purpose 
Results on standardized tests are recorded on the Clinic Record Card. 

When these factors have been considered, the teacher must remember 
that an effective program for changing improper speech habits into 
acceptable ones demands detailed plannmg. An effective program also 
demands that you be flexible enough to make skillful u .e of any and all 
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-motivational drives to stiunilatc and sustain thv pupils desire to improve 
his sjieech. 

It wise to he^in w itJi some o\ erall planning for each group. An undcr- 
.slandmg oi the [)rohK':ns and a conscious aw areness of the expected out- 
conies of the therapy program wdl lu Ip in planning weekly lessons and 
in selecting materials to reach \ our ultimate goals. The suece.sstul speech 
teacher utdr/es the approach with which he is most comfortable, adapt- 
ing it to meet the changing needsof his varied speech groups. 

The three basic steps of a lesson plan-readiness, direct teaching, and 
apphcation-mtist he used. In the t^lement.iry school, where the speech 
period IS one-half hour, the tune allotment for the three basic steps arc:: 
Readiness-5 to 10 mmutes 

Direct teachmg or presentation of nt w mat(;rial-15 to 20 minutes 

\pplieation-5 to 10 minutes 
In the jumor hinb school, high school, or elementary schools operating 
on a 40- or 45-muiute period schedule, the same basic steps are timed as 
follows:. 

Beadiness-5 minutes 

Direct teaching-20 to 25 minutes 

Apphcation-15 to 20 minutes 

Further (^pIanatlons of these activities follow . 



Reodiness Activities 

The purpose of readiness activities is to prepare the student physically, 
mtellectujllv, and emotionally for speech correction. Specifically, these 
activities shinild develop efficient functit^ning and automatic control of 
the speech orguas. The speech teacher teaches th(^ basic techniques ( re- 
laxaticm, listening, sound discrimination, etc. ) nece.ssary for successful 
learning of tlie problem sounds and encourages an understanding of the 
complex processes in\ol\ed )n sound prodncticm. Several diflerent activi- 
lies explained b( Km fit into the scope of readiness. While all of them may 
be found in onv Iess(m, especially in the initial units of therapy,, later 
lessons will utili/(> onlj iho-v that are pertimmt to \hv needs of the pvipils 
at a specific tiine'. 

RELAXATION KXKHCISllS 

Relaxation exercises help bod) Indance, good posture, ease; and coor- 
dination of gross body movements. The- specific aims of tliese exercises 
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are to release tension and to n^lieve undue strain i the vocaJ mechanism. 
Make clear that degrees of tension and relaxation affect the quality of 
voice and speech. Establish kinesthetic cues conducive to conscious 
relaxaHon prior to speech. Above all a (juiet mood and a Relaxed climate 
in the clinic class are necessary. 



Children pretending to be trees swaying in the w\M: 
o relaxation exercise 



MOTOR EXERCISES 
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Motor exercises are geared to strengthen the musculature of the articu- 
lators. They make the pupil aware of the functions qf the speech muscu- 
lature through imitative, visual, and kinesthetic methods. These activities 
help to develop accuracy, precision, and speed of muscular activity, and 
thvy direct jjttention to the specific movements of a problem sound. It is 
necessary to train the pupil to feel the place of action, direction of move^ 
ment, and the necessary pressure and intensity of muscular activity., 
Tongue, lip, and jaw exercises enable the student to proceed from con- 
sciously directed movjM^cnts to automatic musctilar reflexes made with 



economy of effort and atti^ntion. Finally^ correctly performed motor 
exercises directly related to the sound under study demonstrate that 
repetition of successful experiences in muscular control is the most im- 
portant feature in motor learning and contributes substantially to correct 
articulation. 



BREATH control; AND PllQNATION FAERCISP:S 

These exercises aim to increase the power and develop sustained control 
of outgoing breath. It is important to elimmate breathiness and unneces- 
sar>' physical movement during respiration. Students with articulatory 
defects may nut need specific training h\ this area unless they have mul- 
tiple problems. Breathing exercises are used only in relation to phonation.. 
Exercises designed to develop volum'^ control, clear, resonant tones, and 
the proper use of the vocal mechanism are used frequently. The speech 
teacher encourages the development of a pleasing vqcal quality He also 
demonstrates the impact of good voice quality on the communication of 

ideas and the expression of mood, feeling, and meaning. 
* 

The use of the tape recorder is essential in voice work. Children are made 
aware of their own voices. This awareness is most effectively accom- 
plished through maximum use of the audio-visual equipment available 
in each school. A correct and pleasant speech pattern depends on articu- 
lation and vocal tone. Since these attributes are interdependent, one is 
taught without a conscious awareness of the other.. Any prdgram to cor-* 
rect articulatory defects includes direct work on phonation. The amount 
of time devoted to this aspect is determined hy the specific needs of the 
students. 



LISTENING ACTIVITIES 

Most important in the readiness phase of speech correction is training 
the student to hear himself as others hear him and to listen with dis- 
crimination to others. This goal can bi^ achieved only through a sys- 
tematically planned program of auditory' training. Ear training is used 
to direct attention to the student's specific needs whether they are 
articulatory, vocal, or a combination of the two.^ Some articulatory prob- 
lems are caused by the pupil's failure to discriminate between the 
correct pronunciation of a word and his own utterance. 

The first task of therapy, then, is to make the student interested 'in the 
articulation of others; that is, to make him learn to listen to the exact 



sound sequence of words spoken by his speech teacher, friends, and 
classmates to plant a new and better master pattern in his mind. The 
student becomes aware of the characteristics of stamlard sounds in all 
contexts, in isolation, in nonsense syllables, in words, and in sentences 
spoken in different types of communication situations. To limit the stu- 
dent s perceptual training to one or two of these would seem faulty. The 
inconsistency of errors indicates that a wide variety of phonetic ap- 
proaches is needed to help the student perceive how the sound is spoken. 
Because it can Jbe difficult to secure the degree of concentrated attention 
that ear training demands, a variety of techniques are utilized and com- 
bined multiple sensory appeals are employed. 




A listening activity — "ttop" or "go" signs to indicote 
when children hear the sound produced correctly 



Suggested teehni(|ues follow:: 

1. Use colored response cards, have the student hold up a red card if 
the sound is correct, a blue card if /in error is heard. 
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velop a specific liand signal to indicate that the correct sound is 



3. Have student write the sound, make a Hne, or color a secMon of a 
picture each time the sound is correctly producef^ luue him do some- 
thing equally specific wlien an error is heard 

4. Read a sentence or a paragraph containing the sounds to be drilled. 
Later, after training, a student reads tlie sentence or paragraph. Stu- 
dents count silently or mark a paper each time they hear the soimd 
they are trying to correct. A second reading may help students check 
the accuracy of their listening ability. This technique is also useful 
for heterogeneous articulation groups. Here, each student listens for 
his own sound. 

Drills and exercises for auditory and motor training should hv related 
to the general goals and to the specific aim of the lesson. The exercises 
must l)e purposeful, directed to thcdevelopm(»nt of a necessary skill, and 
easily understood. Drills must be demonstrated with accuracy and con- 
trolled and evaluated carefully. Readiness activities must hv an integral 
part of the lesson structure; not an isolated element. The activities must 
be presented in a manner that clearly demonstrates their relationship to 
the total spi*ech pattern being developed. 

Direct Teaching of Speech Skills 

This section of the lesson plan deals directly with the development of 
the aim of the lesson. Th(» specific tc*chniques vary according to the 
speech defect. Skills needed by stutterers are different from those needed 
by students with cerebral palsy or foreign«accent problems. However, 
there ai(» also common speech skills beneficial to many speech disorders. 
Learning to produce th effectively, for example, develops an articulatory 
skill upon which later skills are built in a miscellaneous articulation 
clinic, in a lisping clinic, or in ;x foreign-accent group. The skills most 
universally m^eded by students in our speech clinics ar(» related to the 
direct teachmg of sounds. The teacher must keep in mind, however, that 
in clinics where articulation problems are not the main concern, other 
techniques must be used. 

Direct Teoching of Sounds 

In teaching a given sound, it is necessary, first, to dev('U)p auditory 
awareness and skill in listening with di.scriminati()n, and. later, identifi- 
cation and analysis of a >oimd in isolation. 



heard. 
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The teacher demonstrates the place and manner of articulatioti and sets 
'up simple criteria for learning the sound:' 



Hear the sound. 
See the sound. 



Say the sound. 
Feel the sound. 




Children us« mirrors to the sound" for self-ovoluotlon 

0 

These technitjues are supplemented by the use of related devices or 
materials to stimulate interest, illustrate objectives, and deepen impres- 
sions. Such devices and materials are : 

1. Auditory-thcuseof directed, discriminating. and evahiative listening 

2. Visual-pertinent, illustrative pictures, diaj^ranis. charts, and mirrors 
^or self-evaluation 

3. Kinesthf'tic-specific, purposeful involvement of senses of touch and 
, movement.. 
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Provision is made for meaningful individual and group practices based 
on an understanding of the correlation betwet^n drills and the mastery 
of a specific problem sound. The teacher, in planning for the general 
needs of the group and the specific needs of the individual, provides an 
opportunity for each pupil's participation. Drills should proceed from 
the simple to the more difficult with a deliberate attempt to eliminate old, 
incorrect habits and to substitute new, correct ones. Finally, guidance 
and encouragement must come from a sympj thetic teacher. 

Application of New Looming 

Since w wly adiuired skill in sound production is integrated into mean- 
ingful conversation, every speech lesson includes techniques for its 
application and reinforct^ment. This is achieved by applying the speech 
skill to interesting and challenging materials which provide opportuni- 
ties so that each pupil can test and use his new skill in a more casual, yet 
controlled, speech setting. He should be provided with a critical evalua- 
tion of his performance. This phase of the lesson should he pleasant and 
should servj; as a successful climax growing out of the preliminary 
activities. 

Before planning an appropriate activity for the application of a particu- 
lar lesson, consider factors such as the pupils intelligence, his person- 
ality, and his degree motor control and coordination. The application 
techniques should be«clear in purpose and coordination.. The applica- 
tion techniques should be clear in purpose with primary emphasis on 
speech learning. They must be simple and easily understood. Successful 
techniques include meaningful games, creative dramatics, and other oral 
language activities that provide for fluent speaking situations. Games, 
role-playing, or poems must be enjoyable, challenging, and selected with 
reasonable expectation of success. Poems and stories must be based on 
the knowledge and appreciation of the students' environment, thus per- 
mitting effetlive corrclanon with, their dtffly experiences. Assignments 
for home pract^^ should^x* based logically upon the application phase 
of the lesson. 

In summary, a typical less(m pl.in (see sample outline, page* 29) for 
articulation cases includes 

1. Obiectives 



a. Genera! goal 



b. Specific aim 
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2. Materials for instniction 

3. A review of previous pertinent lessons 

4. Motivation toward improvement 

5. Related readiness activities 

6. Direct teaching of new skills 

a. Placement 

b. Sound in isolation 

c. Sound in nonsense syllables 

d. Sound in words 

e. Sound m connected speech 

7. Application to out-of-class spt^akinc; 

8. Assignment for home practice 

TECHNIQUES FOR GROUP THERAPY 

By careful and concentrated self-training, the teacher can learn to "hear 
individuals" as they recite in th(^ group. Practice will enable him to single 
out during a voie(* drill the pupil uho fails to achieve. Thus, immediate 
attention is given to pupils most in need of direct, individualized instruc- 
tion. 

During such instruction, the rest oi the group should be trained to listen, 
to point out improvement, to tell what difficulties they notice. Much 
successful self -cor recti on is tlie result of concentrated and directed 
observation of the work of other pupils with similar problems.. The wise 
teacher will find means to lead pupils to becom(^ interested in the work 
of the other members of the group. A brief "That's what you do, Tom," 
spoken quietly while Mary is demonstrating, or '*See how high John gets 
his tqngue tip, Marvin" may be suffici(mt stimulation to interest the 
observers. Pupils frcKjuently offer "to show him how to do it." Assistance 
from competent pupils often expedites the corrective work, for pupils 
sometimes learn inorc^ cjuickly from their classmates than they do from 
the teacher. 
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LESSON PUN OUTLINE 



THEM6 



aim' 



MATERIALS 



MOTIVATION 



KEADINESS 

Review and homework check. Exercises ( relaxation, motor ) < 



PRESENTATION OF NEW MATERIAL 

Analysis and production of new sound or skill. 

Auditory discrimination. 

Sound in isolation. 

Sound in words. 

Sound in phrases. 

Sound in sentences. 

Restate aim. 



APPUCATION 

Oral interpretation of poetry. 

Role-playing. 

Pantomime, 

Dramatics. 

Choral speaking. 

Speech giime. 



HOMEWORK ASSIGNMENT 

Restate aim. 





Vary the devices and procedures to arouse the interest of all pupils in 
their own activities i^d those of their peers. To maintain group attention 
to correction, these techniques are suggested:: 

1. Rotate pupils as teacher assistants. 



Chiidmn iMt*d in a Mmicircukir arrongamdnt 

2. Hotate pupils as demonstrators for the ^roup after private instruc- 
ion is offered to perfect techniques. 

3. peat pupils in a semicircle or *'U" "ihape arrangement whenever 
lossible.^ Make every attempt to have pupils settted so that they can 

fiee each other.. ^ 

' 4., /Arrange to have the class chanije its' position at intervals: standing 
'for some exercised, sittini; tor other activities, going to the'chalk- 
' lx)aid to underline sounds or write w'otdj% and clapping to cotlnt. 

5. Use the ''buddy system" to focus attention on speaker and listener. 



- ■ . • ♦ 

6. Appoint pupils .to ;ict as a»p<7fttTs, critics, or ^'sound cnjmjeerV* to 
evaluate pupil perfori^vttncc. ' " C * 

7. .Alternate frcciueiitly Ix^twcen fi^wup, individual, and paired 
re$p<ia5es'. 



8. Call for random response r^^er than participation by seat location. 

9. Move around the room as children recite, stopping when necessary^ 
to Rive individual attention or to return a daydreamer to the group. 
As loag as the majority ot the class is paying; attention anjl working 
well, tr>- uui u> interrupt the lesson for one or two unruly pupils. 
Instead, stand quietly Wside the disruptive studen' and try to draw", 
him gradually into active" participation. St*e hiin alone after class. 
When he conforms, do not refer to past offenses. ^Vaise those who 
do well and, in geni ral, ignore those who show off. However, if the 
show-off lK»(onH's (hfirui>v.* ypcak to him after class. Never lose 
your temper b<*fore the lass. ' 

* a 

10. Begin each lessen %vith a routine, calling the roll and having ? 
u s|)oase emphasizing a sound heing,studied, e g., "^ast year I lived, 

* Mn TInrttj-tliird Stn»et.,'* 

Attention to tlu* ordinary amenities, estahliihment of courteous 
m(HU*s of teach«T-pupiI and pupil-pupil eomnumication, and in- 
sistence upon gootl manners help pupils develop the desirable social 
attitudes which serve both as framework and motivation for neces- 
sary mstruction in the siH»cifie speech skills. The establishment of 
orderly and lu'eaumgtul routines aids in the development of fet^lings 
of security and belongingness and serves as a tinie-conserver in the 
all-t(M)-l)rief clinic peruHl. 

V 

11. Since most pupils havi' a short attention span, it is better to have 
three exercises foi one skill than to keep at the sivne exercise for too 
long a time, 

12. Accept and use functionally all legitimate pupil contribiitions to 
develop C(X)perative attitudes and maintain pupil interest. 

13. Since ehjJdren function mort* effectively in pleasant surroundings, 
prepareifttractivc*. riicanmgful visual di,<lplays. The Bureau provides 
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some materials. Many additional suggestions for charts, games, 
♦ slogans, posters, and other aids are 'shared at Bureau conferences 
, and meetings. 



A well-pJonned speech room 



Successful group therapy depends, in large measure, upon the teacher s 
careful planning, enthusiastic leadership, friendly guidance and control, 
and ingenuity in adapting to group use the drills, exercises, and other 
teaching materials suggested in the many available tests and sources. 
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CHAPTER 3. 

Programs in 
Senior High School 

OVERVIEW 

The senior high schools of New York City service students from the ninth 
year through the twelfth > u, Thecmain areas in the framework of the 
speech program are the speech-arts classes, the speech-clinic classes, 
and a term of speech fundamentals. 

The high school speech teacher is prepared to assume a variety of respon- 
sibilities. His program may include a speech fundamentals class in any 
of the terms of high school and/or an elective class in dramatics, public 
^sf^aking, radio or TV communication/ He may be asked to direct a 
school play, to conduct an assembly program, to supervise the script 
writing and production oiF a variety show, to coach student speakers, to 
prepare contestants for oratorical programs, or to teach special speech 
classes in the College Bound Program. In addition, he may carry one or 
more remedial speech classes each day. Speech correction is one ot his 
major responsibilities. In many schools, he is also responsible for the 
teaching of speech and language to the foreign born. 

In some of New York City's academic nigh schools. Speech Departments 
are supervised by speech chairmen; in others the Speech and English 
Departments are combined, and the speech teachers are supervised by 
Enghsh chairmen. In the vocational high schools vyhere frequently only 
one speech teacher is assigned to a school, the speech teacher is under 
the .supervision of the chairman of academic subjects. Supervisors from 
the Bureau for Speech Improvement visit schools without speech chair- 
men to assist in organiiiing and planning for speech programs. 



IDENTIFICATION OF STUDENTS FOR CLINICS 



Cumulative Speech Record Cards 

One important way to identify prospective speeeh clinic students is by 
means of the Cumulative Speech l\ecoid Cards 1 hese cards art helpful, 
for they ^ive a clear picture of the pupils' specclx needs. How ever, one 
must not rely solefy on this means of ideiitifMni: speech chnic students 
since these cards do not cover all enter in students. If a spee?h card 
arnves for a pupil who is not in the school it is important to rt'tu^n it to 
the school from which it was sent. 

Pupil Transfer Records 

A pupil's transfer records proNide another means oi Idtotifxing students 
for spetrh clinic classes. Comments Uuide by a studi^iit'o homeiooni 
teacher may indieate the need for speech help. SlIcIi a remark as "Though 
the pupil IS ^till difficult to understand, he seems to lje improving and 
joins group work more readiK' indicates that a student may need help 
and should be interview ed as soon as possible 

Screening 

Man> students who need speech help enter high school from pruvJc and 
parochial schools They mav never ha\e liad an\ tormal program of 
therapy. Some students coming from the city schools may have entered 
the schdol after screening was Cijinplcted, or they mav have a recently 
developed problem To insure the completeness of any screening pro- 
gram every incoming student is tested. Arrangements tor this work will 
varv' in different schools. Some procedures are: 

1. Students entering sfiuor high sehool report for orientation during 
Regents week or the ui»ek h)II(»v\iMg. Speech tests can be gnen on a 
>pecified d*iy To give these tests speech teaelhTs may be released 
from other school assignments. One advantage of this plan is that tliO 
routine of the school is not disriipted However,, its disadvant»iges 
are many: 

a. The homeroom teachers meetmg their new el^l^^^n that day 
must' keep their groups busv until the tester arrive*:. 

b. Tests must be gi\en \erv quickly because in most schools, even 



with a large speech department, each speech teacher must ex 
amine three or four classes. 



c. The possibility of an error while testing speedily does exist. It is 
possible for the tester to get a false picture of the pupil's normal 
speech pattern since the pupil is in a new environment, 

2, With the approval of the head oi the English Department, arrange- 
ments can be made for the speech teachers to visit the first and third 
term English classes for screening after the term has begun. These 
visits must be made b) appointment with the EngHsh teaclu r and 
may necessitate the use of the speech teacher's administrative period. 
It is often necessary to re»ir range lunch periods, vSome appointments 
may require an exchange of classes between the English and speech 
teacher, VVhen this occurs, the speech teacher should have a written 
assignment for his class. The English teacher should be asked to leave 
a reading or a written assignment for the class so that the room will 
remain quiet while the testing is in progress, Some advantages of 
using this type of procedure art* the tost is given in familiar surround- 
ings, more time is programed for each group, the conse.Uation with 
the English teacher can be aii aid in diagnosis. A disadvantage of 
this procedure is that sclK*duU*s of both English and speech teachers 
must often be disrupted 

Recommendations from Teachers 

If Speech Fundamentals ria.sses are held in the third or fourth term and 
are taught by speech teachers, the teachers c an schedule screening in the 
first week of the term. Students with verv s< \ err cases are reported to the 
grade adviser with tlie request that they he assigned to a clinic class, 
even though sucli an assii^nnient may necessitate a change of program. 
Alore^reful scret n.ni^ can continue during the term, and clinic rccom- 
nw'ndirtions can hr iTiatle early in D<'C(Mnl)i r or May for the following 
year. In this wa>, all pupils m the school mav be screened in their 
sophomore year.. 

Upper Term Transfers from Other High Schools 

Transfer students in upper term classes should also be screened. Each 
school imist choose the plan which best fits its o\\ ii organization. VVhen a 
transfer student introcluccs himself to his grade ad\isei he can be sent 
immt-diately to the vSpeech (ihairinan for a speech test nhich may be 





given at oner or hy appointment later in the day. A report from the 
Speech Chairman or a speech teacher who may have heen designated 
for this task should be considered a recjuired part fif tlie student's profile. 
If this arrangement is not i feasible one, a period during the day sluiuld 
be designated for this work. Such an arrangement would be necessary 
for approximately the first three weeks in the term. After that, individual 
appomtinents can be made with the students who enter the school later 
in the term. 

TESTING 

Routines 

When the speech teacher visits a class> he introduces ^limself to the 
group and explains why the test is bemg given. He states the ad\antag<3S 
of receiving speed i help within the framework of a school progranf.. The 
speech examiner distributes slips of paper to the students on which they 
write: 



Last Name First Name 


Off. Class 


Guidance Adviser's Name 




Recommendation 




Testing Teacher's Name 





The stTid^ts form lines, one row at a time, and come to the examiner's 
clesk, brirf^ing with them these slips of paper. The student hands the 
paper to the examiner before he is heard. A written or silent-reading 
assignment is proMdcd for those who are waiting to be tested or who 
have already Ix'en heard. The examining room is quiet and free from 
confusion. Each student is asked to read a .parafj^raph which contains 
sounds and combinations of sounds coumionl) mispronounced by those 
with various speech deficiencies. This may be all that is needed to indi- 
cate an artienlatory defect. Sample reading materials follow. Similar 



testing material can be foiinil in most sptrc h to\tl)oolvs. Simple sentences 
with the sounds to be tested can he formulated very easily it the teacher 
prefers to use his own material. Students return to their seats quietly 
after they have been tested. For further diagnosis, students ^ive a short, 
extemporaneous talk on hobbies, sports, or class activities. The speech 
teacher consults with the English teacher regarding speeiaf speech cases 
he may havx: observed and arranges for the testing of absentees. 

Recommendations are made by the examiner on the slip, of paper sub- 
mitted by each student. The recommendations include a simple diagnosis 
and the type of clinic to which the student should be assigned. This in- 
formation is transcribed to school recommendation cards. 

Selections for High School Speech Jesting 

BINGO 

Bingo was a poor monkey. His mother was English, and his 
father had come trom the Belgian C:ongo. Bingo had llever 
enjoyed the pleasure of swinging from tree to tree by his tail, 
nor had he ever tasted the popcorn and peanuts which his 
brother in the Bronx Zoo knew as a daily tliet.^ Nevertheless, 
Bingo had a fine time. Heli\ed in a brownstone house on the 
corner of Third Avertie and Thirty-third Street. It was an old 
house, but the ownei had installed all modem conveniences, 
including an oil burner., Whether the weather was bad or not 
made no difference to Bingo because his home was always 
warm, and when the government health inspector came on his 
regular visit, h(» usually brought Bingo either an apple or some 
candy. 

SUSAN 

After writing a. letter and studying three arithmetic pioblems, 
Susan helped lier mother with the hou.sework. She dusted the 
hanist( rs as she w ..s going upstairs. Then she went to the store 
to buy some groceries.. She asked the prices and bought some 
oysters and flounders. She also {)r(lered a bottle ot ohve oil, a 
jar of elarn chowder, a p{)und of Hour, and a can of crushed 
pineapple. She was the fifth person in the line. 

APPLYING FOB A POSITION 

The applicant f{)r a positum is trying to sell his services, his 
knowledge, and his ability to fill the position. Often his success 
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in getting the position depends upon his salesmanship. In his 
letter and interview with the employer, the applicant must sell 
his ability.. 



We must remember that the right to justice before the law is 
like the ri^ht to free speech, free press, free religion, and free 
public meeting in that it must be guaranteed to those we dislike 
as well as those we like. We must be alert to be sure that hatred 
does not crush our desire for fair play.. 



When the circus comes to town, everybody turns out. The 
children hke to join in the parade, marching after the big drum, 
hanging on the elephant s tail, and laughing at the antics of the 
clowns. Fashionable people pretend to be bored as the fat lady 
rides by on the great white horse.. But the crowd applauds the 
lion tamer and shouts with excitement when the big beast roars. 



Once there was a young rat named Arthur who could never 
make up liis mind. Whenever his fri(»nds asked him if he would 
like to go out with them, he would only answer, "I don't know." 
He wouldn't say cither yes or no. He would always shirk making 
a choice. His Aunt Helen said to him, "Now look here.. No one 
is going to care for you if you carry on like this. You have no 
more mind than a blade of grass." 

Individual Testing and Diagnosis 

It is very helpful to get a second opinion on doubtful cases. In an indi- 
vidual interview, informal conversation outside of the classroom situa- 
tion is \norv likely to win the confidence of the student. Talking about 
such topics as friends, hobbies, and sports may produce a more relaxed 
voice and speech pattern. 

When a medical examination seems necessary, the student is asked to 
bring in a parent or (if that is impossible) a note from home giving 
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permission to send the stutli iit for *i laryngoscopical examination. There 
must be assurance that an older ineinhcr of the family will accompany 
the student to the doctor s office or to the clinic. Whenever a medical^ 
dental, or hearing test is indicated, all contacts outside of the school 
must be made with the approval of the principal. 

If a medical examination for voice cases can be made before the student 
enters the clinic, time will be saved. When the doctor indicates that 
medical treatment is needed, the student s record is placed in a "follow- 
up" file. When speech tht rapy is advised, the clinician can proceed with 
confidence, A similar situation call occur with suspected liard-of-hearing 
cases. 

Arrangements can be made for a lar>ngoscopic e\aii)ination through the 
Bureau for Sptrch Iinproveinent of the Board of Education. Hearing 
tests can he arranged at JHS 47M through the principal of the school 
Dental deviations can he referred hy the school nurse to the proper clinic 
or dentist.. If there is no nursO in the school organization, referrals may 
be made through the Health Education Department. Under no circum- 
stances should a specific doctor or dentist he recommended hy the speech 
teacher or chnician.. The parents may prefer to take their child to an 
otologist, orthodontist, or luuliologist of their choice.. Such an arrange- 
ment IS acceptable, but recoinineiulations of facilities nuist not be 'made 
by the teacher. A student who needs .to be referred for psychological 
evaluation can he sent for testing to the Bureau of Child Guidance at 
the recommendation of the school guidance counselor. Results of these 
special tests are filed in the S^K^ech Office, and copies are sent to the 
school's Health F^ducation Department. 

* SELECTING CASES 

Developing Uniform Standards - 

Speech is defective when the listener pays as much as or more attention 
to hou a person speaks than to what he says. TluK. the decision by the 
examiner is somewhat subjective. The; speech examiner's standards 
should be realistic. It is iinportiint to recogm/e defective speech as dif- 
ferentiated from sub-elinieal ^' h faults. 

When more than one-teacher is conducting speech tests, it is important 
to establish standards eoi»cerning placement in the speech clinic classes. 
One method of attammg uniform standards is in a practice session. 
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Before the testinj^ is scheduled, examiners test a group of children and 
compare recommendations. The children are asked to remain aftei 
♦school (with parents' permission) or to come before the school session 
begins. The group assembles in a classroom with a teacher aide or 
student teacher. Each shulent is examined by one of the teaehers, with 
the others observing. The student. is then asked to remain for a few 
minutes in an adjoinmg room. The examiners discuss the case and reach 
a decision. Often, especially when there is wide divergence of opinion, 
it is helpful to recall the pupil for a second interview. This session can 
be planned for a depa ^nu'iit meeting. It is wise to have one such 
session each term. 

Determining Priorities 

Since teaehing time allotted for elinies is limited, it is necessary to estab- 
lish priorities and li.ive some stiWents wait until a later date for clinic 
' help. The following order of priority is suggested:- 

L All stutterers 

2. All cases of cleft palate, hearing loss, cerebral palsy, and others wlios^ 
communication is seriously unpaired 



3. Si'verevf)ice eases 

4. ArtieulatKm 

-~ laterrd atid or lingual lispcrs, lallcrs 

5. Pupils with foreii^n acciiit 

6. All oth(T substitutions and distortions 

If enough clinics can he organized to cover the fiist thiee gioups and 
the last three grou> oiiK partialK then upper term students are given 
preference. 



Ideally, students are grouped homogeneonslv accordmg to defect.. 
Groups are large enougli to allow tor the development of real group 
feeling and small enough s() that there may be full partieipahon for all 



GROUPING CASES 





and opportunity for individual therapy and frequent checkups. Group- 
ing clinic cases is usually advantageous to the pupil, for he can see his 
problem more realistically and feel more comfortable about it. He 
learns that some pupils speak better than he, while others may have 
even greater difficulty than he. The following groupings are suggested:. 

Stutterers (not combined with any other group) 
Voice cases 
Lispers 
^ Foreign accent 

Mi.xed articulatory problem^ 

The lallers can be placed with lispers or others with articrtilatory prob- 
lems^ Pupils whose speech defect is related to a hearing loss are placed 
according to the defect which most seriously liandicaps their communi- 
cation. 

Since there are very few cases of cleft palate in the average high scliool, 
it is usually impossible to form a separate clinic for such cases. Conse- 
quently, the cleft palate cases are assigned to a gmup which meets their 
speech needs. Cerebral palsied students may receive help in schools with 
special facilities for them. If thesl* facilities are not a part of the school 
program* schedule the pupil for the most appropriate clinic, 

FRKtUENCY OF MEETINGS 

The number of times a particular group meets \aries considerably in 
different schools. There are many considerations involved, such as the 
number of students needing clinical sen ice and the number of periods 
assigned by the school to clinical help. Ideally, clinics should meet five 
times a week to insure maximum improvement in the shortest possible 
time. If this cannot be arranged, the following programuig patterns are 
suggested: 

Stutterers 

Although it is desinnble foristuttcrers to meet five tnm a week, this may~ 
not alw ays he feasible. If the class large, it may be better to meet in 
two sections— (me section meeting three tunes a '.veek, the other twice a 
week. This adjustment may be wise if part of the group has been in the 
clinic a number of terms and the other part is composed of newcomers, 
or if f)ne part of the group has attained some degree of fluency and 
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ease, while the other part is having great difficulty-. Sometimes behavior 
problems make it necessary to separate pupils with conflicting person- 
alities. Such adjustment is made only after consultation with the depart- 
ment chairman. During the pericxls that the pupil is unassigned, he may 
be programed for study hall or library.. If the class is the first or last 
perio(i of the student's day, he need not remain in school. 

Voice and Lisping Cases v 

Voice and lisping clinics meet two or three times a week. A teacher 
could meet lispers two days a week and voice cases the other three days 
a wetlc. When the stud(»nts are taken out of study hall for clinic work, it 
might be a good plan to meet the lisp^Ts and voice cases twice a week 
each and keep the fifth period for individual instruction. 

Foreign Accents 

Foreign accent clinics benefit by meeting five periods a week. Here 
again if the class grows too large, it may be expedient to divide it into 
two .sections-one to uyvet thwc timers a week, the other, twice a Aveek. 
The division is generally based upon native language. 

Articulation Cases 

Articulation clmies may meet two or three times a week. Again much 
Will depend on thv composition of the group and the* severity of the 
problerftSi ^ 

PROGRMVliNG 

The Board of i'ducation issued a circular dated April 28, 1967, regarding 
spet^ch ixlueation. 

SPEECH EDUCATION CLASSES 

The increasing iin{X)rtance oral conununicatirm in contem- 
porary lift* imposes on •>c1k)o1s the obligation of providing an 
ade(|nate speech f)rograni for all stiuh^nts. 

Students Handicapped in Speech 

A. All schools should establish clinics fur stutterers, lispers, 
foreign accent cases niid, if needed, for non-English-speak- 
ing students. 

> 

H. iNew York State grants aid for a teachers salary in full pro- 
portion to the Umv that is spent on speech correction for all 
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chc^e children whose speech defects are due to physical 
difficulties, stuttering, or foreign accent Your speech clinic 
allotment is based on li position for each 600 j^upils and- 
makes clinic service available for approximately 4% of your 
schools register in classes averaging 17,5 per class and meet- 
ing three periods per week, Schwls which are not pr^ently 
using this 4^r allowance should begin to do so. The divi- 
sional allotment is not intended to replace other phases of 
the speech program. 

C, The High School Division grants an albtinent for the organi- 
zation of special classes for non-English-speaking pupils. 
These special classes are entitled to additional state aid. ' 
To be eligible for the additional aid, these classes must be 
under 25 and be composed of a majority of non-English- 
speaking pupils rated *'C" or below on the scale us^d in the 
October, 1959, survey.: 

Clinics are scheduled during study periods or on alternate days of art 
and music classes. Students ma^ also be taken from gymnasium classes 
since the state requires only two periods a week of health education. 
Frequently, when clinic classes are too large, they are^divided into two 
sections, one section meeting twice a week and the other met»tin^ thrde 
times a week. 

If, for some reason, a student bi^longinj; in a speech clinic cannot be 
scheduled for clinic one term, the program committee should schedule 
him the following term. To determine' which recommended studenj:s 
were ngt programed for speech clinic, at the beginning of each/ term 
instructprs send fists of students in their clinics to the departnu nt chair- 
man. Student clerical help arranges the original referral cards accgrding 
to defect and notes on each card the class into which the student has 
been placed.. The cards which rcmam with no notation indicate those 
students who have not been correctly assigned by the program com- 
mittee or w ho have been assigned hut have neglected to report. This 
follow-up is very important. These pupils ar^ reconmiended again th^ ^ 
following semester. *^ *\ 

CLINIC DISCHARGES 

Students are discharged from speech clinic with the approval of th^ 
speech chairman, if one is available. If there is no speech chairman, the 
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speech teacher is respon.sible for cUscharginR the student. Sometimes 
it is "'ise to.drop a student from a chnic class for a term. He may have 
learned to produce the soii/'^s coVrectly and to incorporate them in con- 
trolled speaking.situations, hut he may not have learned to use these 
sounds habitually. Having rcach</d this plateau, he may be assigned 
out-of-class practice for the term and instructed to report tojthe Speech 
Office at the close of the second marking period for reevaluationi 

MOTIVATION 

High school students realize they may be disirdvantaged by poor speech. 
Those going on to college and those seeking employment usually face 
an oral inter^'iew. All arc entering niorefonn^l siacial sjhuit ions* and wish 
to make good impressions. On^iietiviW promoting motivation may be 
to have former clinic meniber"^ to tlie clinic to prove that speech 

rehabilitation is possible and helpful. Stories of ^eopk who^havt; over- 
come a speech handicap and become successful are often very effi»ctive.* 
Select examples that have meaning Jor stud^'nts. T4)agreatest help may 
c^mc fr.om other poachers and the 'administration. When the principal 
or a subject teachct notices a cU^ficiency in a students speech and^send^ 
him to the Speech C)!lic4s the pupil is convinet^d of bis n^^ed fof help 
because !|On)eone other than the speech specialist has made the recom- 
mendation. 

CREDITING CLINIC COURSES ^ 

^ High schools offer minor credits for speech cimic classes The clinic may 

^ be carried in addition to four or five majors., 
> 

CLASSROdM ROUTINES 

While the remedial speech class is unicpie in some respects, it has iwany 
wniilarities to other classes and other learning experiences.^ in all learn- 
^ ing situations, it is an accepted principle of education that there be 
planned organization, adequate classroom discipline, and well-estab- 
lished cli^.ssroom routines.. Tins d(%*s not mean that there must be rigid 
rules or inflexible attitudes. _ ' ' v 

Monitoriol Staff , 

The monitorial staff^is responsible for the distribution and collection of 
mirrors, textbooks, audiovisual aids; and other teaching materials. It is 

erJc^ :>\» 
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advisable to have alternate students assigned to these tasks, should the 
student-in-charge be absent. Students hke to receive service credit for 
their work. , * 

. " * 

Students' SpMch Notebooks 

Students develop a speech notebook which includes gdals, a ^art'to 
indicate the plan for attaining these goals, appropriate material dis- 
tributed by the speech teacher, homework assignments, and progress 
charts. Suggest an outline for the development of the speech notebook. 

Students often demonstrate creative ability iri preparing their speech 
notebooks. Originahty and individuality are expressed in drawings, 
original speech activities, and special projects related to speech improve- 
ment. 

Homework Assignments 

The homework assigninents are carefully prepared and regularly pre- 
sented. Some speech teachers use mimeographed material and mimeo- 
graphed assignment sheets. Others have homework assignments written 
on the^ chalkboard. Dictatine; an assignment is the least effective tech- 
nique. If students do not understand exactly what is required, confusion 
and un preparedness result. 

TEACHING MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

To make the remedial speech training program most effective, it is 
suggested that certain basic aids be used by the teacher. Among these 
aids are: 

1. A speech textbook appropriate for the age and intellectual ability of 
the students ' 

2. Metal nm-rors which may be ordered from the Stock Supply List 

3. Charts, pictures, and mitucui^raphed materials related to class 
activities 

4. A tape recorder available for practice session^ and for individual and 
group speech trp.ininf?. The tape recorder should hp handled only by 
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* the teacher and well-trained students. It must be stored in a safe area 
while not in use. Tapes and recordings which the speech tpcher 
^may wish to use can be stored with it 

5/ Appropriate recordings to serve as models for^good voice and speech 
production? should be^carefully selected and handled 

"^6. Tapes are available for the correction of articulatory speech defects 
for use in. language laboratories. These tapes, along with a manual 
Jot their use, may be obtained through -the Bureau for Speech Im- 
provement. 

INDIVIDUAL NEEDS THROUGH GROUP THERAPY 

In tlie New York City school system, it is necessary to plan the speech 
clinic classes on a* group therapy basis.. Usually all exercises, drills, and 
applications are helpful to all the students in a class, though possibly 
more effective for some students than for others.. Some principles to 
keep in mind are : 

1. Stimulate the clinic students to become highly motivated. Student 
motivation is crucial to individual speech improvement. 

2. Be flexible in your methodology; variety in clinical techniques is 
useful and frequently necessary. Some suggested approaches are: 

a. Stimulabihty (usinj^ visual and auditory stimulation and/or 
imitation ) 

b. Developnfiental feedback ( using a multisensory approach ) 

c. Phonetic placement ( usmg a mechanistic approach ) 

Studies have shown that a phonetic placement approach used in isola- 
tion least encourages correction and carry-over ( transference ) . Develop- 
mental feedback, generally speaking, fosters the best results because of 
the increased feedback to the central nervoUs system which directs and 
coordinates the speech act 

3. Stresbi^roup listening and peer evaluation. < 

4. Plan a fliixible classroom seating arrangement. Some lesson plans 
are more e^ectively carried out if the students are seated in a circular 



or semicircular formation. Another lesson might lend itself to stu- 
dents facing each other. A flexible seating plan is highly desirable 
for a dynamic clinical atmosphere. 

.5. Organize the lesson plans to include a variety of activiUes. Have 
some pupils demonstrate successful speech production. Group or 
pair students as performer and critic. 

Group therapy technique demands that the speech teacher train himself 
carefully to hear specific pupils recite within the group. Eventually he 
will be able to single out individual students and either praise an achieve- 
ment or encourage improvement. The wise teacher makes every effort 
to interest pupils in one another's progress. The willingness of one stu- 
dent to help another may be the basis for a good learning situation. 

It IS generally accepted that spci^ch therapy periods culminate in an 
appropriate activity. This principle can also be applied to group therapy. 
Appropriate activities include games, choral speaking, oral reports, . ..a 
informal conversations and discussions. It is very' important, however, 
that pupils see the relationship of technical drills to the culminating 
activity and leave the activity with a feeling of achievement and success. 

The teacherjs voice and speech pattern serve as models for his students. 
His manner is friendly, enthusiastic, and firm. He must be poised and in 
full control of the class. His leadership and guidance can produce in the 
student a true sense of security a feeling of belont^intr, and a develop- 
ment "of self^onfidence in speaking situations. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

Clinical Practices 



This section, oontuining basic therapy techniaues for all school levels, 
provides suggestions to giiidc the therapist in determining i specific 
plan tor each pupil Since the field of speech therapy is dynamic, the 
therapist must keep abreast of new developments and research and 
apply this knowledge to his daily work. Selected, up-to-date refen^nces 
are included - 

Clinical practices include work to correct the following major speech 
difiicuities:; 

1 Articulatory defects 
Lisping 
Lalling 

Mixed articulator)' problems and delayed speech 

Tongue thrust 3. Organic problems 4. Problems of fluency 
Hc/r palate Cluttering 
rebralpalsy Stuttering 
Hearing loss 

5. Voice 6. foreign accent 

For each disorder, the following matei ial has been prepared: 
General description of the disorder 
Sequence of sound presentation 
Suggested techniques for therapy 
Selected references 
Sample lesson plans 
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THERAPY GUIDE FOR ARTICULATORY DEFEaS 



Since groups vary in maturity, ability, interests, and backgrounds, the 
teacher uses his judgment in selecting activities. He watches class reac- 
tions and provides an alternate activity wherever necessarv .: Often the 
best activities are suggested by the students themselves. The therapist is 
particularly sensitive to those youngsters who have been enrolled in a 
therapy program for several years and who may require a concentrated 
program of carry-over activities. Although there are many types of 
articulator)' defects, the retraining techniques are essentially the same.. 

Motivation 

Speech is a habit difficult to break. The student n^nst want to change 
his way of s^^eaking before he undertakes the rigors of retraining. Point- 
ing out the benefits of good speech often motivates him toward better 
spi^ech. Coals for the term should be established with a method of 
checking the progress of mdividual students.. Encouragement at every 
point in the retraining program shouJd establish continuing rapport 
with the student and strengthen motn ation. If a student produces more 
than one defective sound, begin with the one which appears easiest for 
him to produce so that he will be motivated by early success. 

Sound Discrimination 

Students must learn to discriminate bet^\eon mcorrect and correct 
sounds before they can correct errors. They must: 

1. : Listen to the correct sounji^repeatedlv . 

2. Listen to the incorrect soimd repeatedly. 

3 Listen to differentiate between the correct and the detccti\ e sound. 

4. Follow teacher demonstrations the prectihng activities with stu- 
dent practice of th6 same techniques Students should listen to and 
evaluate each other. 

5., Proceed from grovs to fine discrimination m such sounds as to 0 , 
t toe, too. / ton. 

6. Procee d from hearing the S(]un(ls correetl)' produced and incorrectly 
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produced in isolation to listening to them in words, sentences, and 
' conversation. 

Sound Production 

To have the student produce a sound correctly, he must : 

1. Be prepared to use the articulators properly through exercises: 
\ a. To strengthen control of the tongue 
b. To increase mobility of the lips 




Using o mirror for visua! reinforc«m«nt 

c. To eliminate incorrect use of articulators 

d. To promote relaxation. 



2. Learn how the sound is made in isolation by: 
a. Knowing which articulators are used 




b. Knowing correct placement of articulators 

c. Seeing the correct placement in a mirror for visual reinforcement 

d. Feeling the correct placement 

e. Feeling where and how his breath is emitted ' 

f. . Learning to control the air stream 

g. Feeling the difference between a voiced and unvoiced sound 

h. Feeling the difference between a nasal and oral sound. 

3. Learn to make the sound in sy 1 lables by < 

a. Combining the problem sound with vowels, first with a separa- 
tion, e.g., t'a,t'e,t'i,t'0,t'00. 

b. Blending these sounds, e.g., ta, te, ti, to. too. 

4. Learn to use the sound in words, phrases, and sentences. 

5. Learn to establish the sound in conversational speech. To give many 
opportunities to apply the new speech pattern, meaningful activities, 
such as these, are provided :i 

a. Oral reading of appropriate poetry or prose 

b. Discussion 
Public speaking 

d. . Word games 

e. Rehearsal of reports for other classes 
^ f . Job interviews 

g. College interviews 

h. . Telephone conversations 

i. Narration of jokes and anecdotes 
j. Social conversation 

k. Role-playing 
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LISPING 



DeKription 

Lisping is the defective utterance or marked deviation in the articulation 
of sibilant sounds. 

1.. Causes ( organic or functional ) 

a. Physical impairment or imperfect oral structure 

b. Malocclusion of the teeth 

c. Inaccurate functioning of the articulators due to chance, imitation, 
environmental, or other factors 

d. Inactivity of tongue muscles 

e. Slovenly speech habits 

f. Prolonged infantilism 

g. Affectation 

h. Tongue thrust 

2. Types of Lisping 

a. Lingual protrusion lisping is the incorrect production of any or all 
sibilants caused by the protrusion of the tongue between or 
against the incisors during articulation. Lingual protrusion lispers 
should be screened for tongue-thrust syndrome. (See page 89.) 

b. /i dental Ikp is caused by forward placement of the tongue tip, 
usually against the lower teeth, or excessive emission due to poor 
spacing of the teeth. Forward placement results in a broad, flat 
sibilant or an excessively hissing quality.. 

c. Lateral emission lisping is caused by the forcible emission of air 
through the teeth on either or both sides of the mouth rather than 
through the forward central area. It has a characteristic "slushy" 
quality, 

Sound Sequence 

LINGUAL PROTRUSION AND DENTAL LISPS • 
L Order of sotmds for readiness 

e thin d they t foe 




2. Producing the s in isolation ( stress analysis of the sound, ear training, 
kinesthetic approach, and effective use of mirrors) 



3. Linking initial 5 with vowels 

4. Planning specific lessons for all of the following blends. Proceed to 
a new combination when the pupil can successfully produce the pre- 
ceding one in words, phrases, and sentences. If, after reasonable 
e£Fort, a pupil cannot master a certain blend, move on to another 
and return to the problem combination in a subsequent lesson. One 
or more blends may be covered in a single lesson, depending on 
pupils' ability. 

s blends? sp, srn, stv\ st. sti, sl^ sk, sir, spr, spl, skr, skw 
s (in final position, preceded by vowels) pa55 

Reviewing final f ts, ks, ps 

Initial and final s in the same word: space, skater, sps, sts, sks 
Medial .9. paAAUiji^ 
. Medial tr. hvtsy 
M'^dial miifer 
Initiii! p jsition z. zoo 

Final position z. buzz, f/.v, m\ h, bs, vs, ^s, n^s 
z after a li lazy 

5. The tiine devoted to each item in the sequepce varies with ilw needs 
of the students. The process is often one of trial and error. Some 
pupils will be able to provide a medial ts before they can procluce a 
final v, as in pa5.9. He alert to individual needs and be flexible in your 
use of this reeominendcd set^uence. Some students require only a 
quick review of the material sucj^estod and need immediate, direct 
work on the follovvingj 

^ J ( she ) in initial position 

/ (dish) in final position 

J ( washing ) in medial position ' 





t J ( cheap ) in initial position 

tj ( each ) in final position 

tj ( pitcher ) in medial position 

3 ( gaf age ) in final positjoit 

3 ( pleasure ) in medial position 

^3 ( j^lly ) in initial position 

^3 ( huge ) in final position 

d3 ( enjoy ) in medial position 



LATERAL EMISSION LISPS 

1. The following sounds help, through tongue positions, to establish 
readiness for the production of the problem sound. Discover through 
the process of trial and error which approach is most helpful to the 

^ individual child, and plan his work accordingly. Special attention is 
given to relaxation for release of tension. Skillful use of the visual 
and kinesthetic appeals utccompanies intensive ear training. The 
sounds are: 

r: in the initial position 

tj: (as in yellow) m the initial position 

k: in the final position 

k: in the initial position 

p: in the final position 

p.: in the initial position 

2. Continue as for lingual protrusion lispers tlirough lessons on the 
sibilant sounds r4 id their blends, 

Specific Techniques for Lisping Therapy 

1.. \Vlien a pupil does not respond to the high point position of the 
tongue, try to obtain an acceptable sound with the low point tongue 
position. 




2. Draw attention to the central aperture, using the sense of touch, by 
holding the forefinger vertically close to the mouth to suggest to the 
pupil the presence of a narrow stream of breath emitted centrally. 
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A fMther helps children see direction of escaping oir 



3. Use a feather or strip of paper held before the mouth to help pupils 
to see the escaping air. A straw provides auditory awareness of proper 
direction of air stream. 

4. Hold a mirror horizontally before the teeth to help pupils see the air 
stream. This technique is particularly valuable for lateral emission 
lispers. 

5. For lingual protrusion lispers, direct pupils to secure the s by pro- 
ducing the voiceless ih and then drawing the tongue gradually back 
until it is behind and above the.teeth. The 9 is then transformed into s. 
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In worlcing from t to a, try to have the pupil produce a ts blend. After 
this has been done successfully, the t may be eliminated. 

Development of s from sh tends to secure a more backward position 
of the tongue. 

Tongue exercises should involve specific muscles and their functions. 
In the case of a lateral emission lisp, exercises involving widening 
and grooving of the tongue are practiced.. With lingual protrusion 
lispers elevation and retraction .exercises are appropriate. 



LESSON PLANS FOR LISPERS 

Level: Elementary 

Aim : To teach the initial s sound ( using a restaurant theme ) 

Materials 

Pictures of food with initial s 
Menu listing foods \\ i\u initial s 

Motivation* ^ 

Tt 11 us about your favorite restaurant. 

Today weVe going to pretend to eat in a restaurant, but we must get 
ready first. 

Procedure 

1. RcacHness 

Close your eyes. Listen to me Suppose it is cold inside a restaurant 
and you liear this souml-m, sss^sss., What do you think is happening? 
(Elicit responses, e.g., steam is commg up.) We call sss the steamy 
sound. 

2. Anahjsis and production 

Biiefly review the / sound for placement of the tongue tip on the 
alveolar gum rid^c*. Use multiple-sense approach. 
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a. Vocal practice: t f ft t^OT 

ttttsss 
tttsss 
tt$$$ 
sss 

b. Kinesthetic: Feel the stream of air come out of the mouth like 
steam out of the valve of a radiator. ( Notice direction of air.) 

c. Auditory discrimination : The teacher reads a hst of words. Pupils 
raise hands when they hear the s words:' see, saw, so, say, soon. 

3. Development 

a. Present several pictures of each kind^f food containing s, the 
steamy sound: ^oup, ^alad, sandwich, soda. (Teacher produces 
words as pupils look and listen. ) 

b. Elicit s words:; sandwich, soda, salad. 

c. Group and individual practice: salmon salad, salami sandwich, 
tomato soup. 

d. Encourage peer evaluation and provide correction when needed. 
Appucation 

Role-play. Develop structural conversation as given. 

EATING IN A RESTAURANT 

Aide: Good afternoon. May I serve you, sir? 

Pupil: Yes, may I see a menu, please? 

Aide: Would you like the soup of the day? 

Pupt7; J don't care for soup. I would like a sahnon salad sand- 
wich and an orange soda ( or a^Seven-up ) 

Aide:. That will be seventy-five cents, please. 
Assignment 

List the foods with the s sound which your mother serves at home. 
Practice them aloud every day. 



Level: Upper elementary 

AiM:i To provide practice for the st blend in the initial position (using 
the theme of an imaginary trip to Pakistan ) 

Materials 

1. Story about Pakistan 

If you stsLTt out from the United Sfates by plane, you will arrive in 
Paki^fan in less than a day. When you step off the plane, you will be 
^/epping on to the Asian continent. When you arrive, you will want to 
send ayfamped envelope with a letter to your friends, seating all that 
you have seen. 

You might have seen people wearing a particular style of clothing, 
including white saris and robes. You can tell them of the little tents 
that serve as stores in the outdoor'markets. You can tell of the beauti- 
ful ^^'le of ;>rehitecture and the arts and crafts. You can tell of the 
5^udents ypu stopped to talk with. You will probably have to stop 
writing so that you can go on with your trip. 

2. Word list from story 

st'dTt step style Afudent 

state stamp store stop 

3. Rhyme rejerrxngto stonj ' ^ 

Stanley went to Pakistan 
To see what he could see. 
Fie started at the markets 
And went to every store. 
He stayed for weeks and weeks 
So he could see some more. 

4. Mirrors 
Motivation 

Today, in order to learn our new sound, we're going to take an 
imaginary annchaii trjp to a land called Pakistan. Were going to 
have a lot to tell about our trip, so let's prenare for it, 

PROfiEDl'llE 

1, Readiness: Tongue exercises 

Let s get those tongues moving for our talk. Lift the tip up to the 
bumpy ridge and down. ( 4X ) 




2. Review 



s in isolation 

$ followed by a vowel ( sahy $oh, sre) 

s words when vowel follows (my, sit, Ae//) 

words from liomework 




3, Auditory training « 

The reason I chose to take y.ou on a trip to Pakistan is that the name 
Pakistan has our new sound in it. The new sound is st: st is r<^ally a 
combination of our s sound plus the ( sound. Where is the st in^ 
Pakistan? Is it at the beginning, middle, or end of the word? 

As you listen to this story about our trip to Pakistan, listen particu- 
larly for all the st words you hear, such as sfart, s^ep, jrfone.. Each time 
you hear an st word, write a *^ on your^/iper. VVhru I've finished the 
story, count up all the st words-you heard, and we'll see wiro cauu 
clrtsest to the correct answer. 

i Read story about Pakistan. 

5. Development 

a. .Analysis: (multiple sense appeal: visual, auditory, tactile, kin- 
esthetic. ) 

in order to make the st sound combination, we make s with our , 
tongue tip near the bumpy ridge and then (juickly raise the tongue 
• ' tip rii'ht to and tonrhmg the humpy ridge for t. Elicit trom class 
the difFerentx» in tongue tip placement between s and t. 

Simultaneously demonstrate *'auditorally*' and visually (using 
fingertips } the st blend. 

b. Production (uie mirrors. Tell pupils to check that tongue is not 
insight.) 

1 ) ill isolation: with vowels (stall, stoh, stec). 

2 ) in words from story . say u ord first, have class j:epei»t in chorus, 
\ieivirfgiii mirrors. 

■3 ( Call on individuals; ask, rest of cla.ss to listen ami evaluate, if 
correction is nect^ssary, call on another student to demonstrate.. , 

4) Thi»n have each pupil read four words from list, again seek 
peer ^valuation. 
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Appucation 

1. Ask questions ba^sed on story in order to elicit st words in full 
sentences. For example:- 

What :ountry did we start out from for the trip? 
Did you step on or off the plane in Pakistan? 
What is the style of dress in Pakistan? 
What kind of stores are there in Pakistan? 

2. Recite rhyme ( see materials ) . 
Class repeats in chorus. 

Each pupil says one line from the rhyme. 

Assignment 

L. Practice saying word list.. Use mirror and make sure you do not see 
yr —* ngue., 

2. ' Read the rhyme on rexographed sheet aloud every day. 



Levix:- Junior High School 

<» 

Aim . To reinfoc^^^ sound ( iismg the theme, See New York ) 

* 

\!ATt.IUALS 

Map * 

Stars 

Rexographed copy of "Sidewalks of New York" 
MrmvATioM 

A^k why tourists come to our city.. Introduce map of New York City, 
The nami's of many placets in New York City contain the sound s. 
Before we can take the tour, we must practice our sound. 

PKO^KDrUK 

I. Rcmliness 

a. Review tongue exercises related to the production of the s sou^d 
and elicit why each exercise is helpful. 
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b. Auditory discriminatioii-f/i/s contrast 

CJl attention to the fact that the tongue touches the teeth tor the 
th and that there is a free tip for the production of s. 

2. Development 



d.. Use the word hst for individual drill. Each pupil says a word 



usi,'S it in a sentence as he locates it on the map. Pupils evaluate 
sound production of one another. 

Application' 

Role-play i Each pupil assumes the role of tourist guide as he drives 
his bus along a route which he points out on the map Class evaluates 
s sound production. 

Assignment 

Distribute rexo^raphed words to "Sidewalks of New York." Practice 
and be ready to nn^ the sont^ next xceek. 



Level: Junior High School 

AiM:j To review the st blend m tne initial, medial, and final positions in 
words, sentences, and spon^arieoiis speech (using the theme of 
automobiles ) 

Materials 

Pictures of cars that contain st blends ^ 
Car advertisement ch irtt using 'it blends 
Charts for matching gann' 



a.^ Have pupils place stars on strategic spot« on map. 



b. Elicit a word list from these locations, e g., 



city 6andy beaches ^ock exchange 

Times Square east side Radio City 

skyscrapers Lincoln Center Empire State Building 

^bway system tourists sfage and screen 

Central Park Sf atue of Libert>' west side 



c. Use this word list tor group drill. 
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Motivation 



Now that new models are out, the automobile industry- is spending a 
tremendous amount of money in advertising. The industry tries to 
use catchy slogans that will remain in our minds for a long time. 
Lets see how successful these car manufacturers are. Who can 
remember an automobile commercial slogan from radio or television? 
(Tou re ahj?ad in a Ford all the way." *The Dodge rebellion wants 
you." "See the U.S.A. in your Chevrolet." "Plymouth is out to win 
you over this year." ) 

Pbocedurje 
1. Readiness 

a. Review analysis and produccidn of s, f, and st sounds. Say, '*]ust 
as a good driver must pay attention to certain signs or safety rules, 
a good speaker must follow certam speech rules." Next, elicit 
steps in the production of the s and t sounds, as in the word stop. 
Have the students make the s and t s(^unds m isolation, three 
times each. Use mirrors and stress tongue placement. Explain the 
formation of the st blend and have the students say the st blend 
in is()lati()n three times. 

b. Ear trainmg—^f blend 

1 ) Show pictures of various cars containing st blends ai;d have 
stdldents guess the names ( Muyfang, Sfingray, Jet6f*>r 8S). 

2 ) Say tach car name t\\ ice— once with a good si blend. Have 
stud^ts decide the correct one and the mcorrcct one and 
state i^sons for their choice. 

3) Have u ^.tudent read the tt)llovving paragraph. 



You ^fart your «s/ation v\ agon's engine one nH)rnmg and take ofiF 
in^fantly. At the corner, you ,v/op for a stop sign and wait for an 
opening in the flow of oncoming cars. When the openmg ajmes, 
you step on the gas and nose into traffic. The engine ^td\\s. You 
have tried to drive with a cold engine. This was your big 
mistake. Althougli you won't harm the engine by driving afiei" 
a brief warm up period, safe driving proc(»dure demands that 
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you warm the en^nc for at lea^f three minutes before operating 
it on a cold day. 



4) As one pupil reads this paragraph to the class, the others raise 
their hands every time they hear an st blend in any position. 
Choose one student to list these words on the chalkboard. 

2. Develcpmcnt 

a. Practice of sound in words 



1 ) Have the entire class say the words with st blends on the chalk- 
board. 

2) For individual practice, have each student say as many v-ords 
as he can remember without looking at the board. ( Provide 
peer evaluation,) 

b. Practice the sound in sentences. 

Tape the followmg chart on the board next to the st word and 
have the student formulate sentences by matching one of tlie st 
words on the chalkboard with one of the phrases from the chart, 
e.g , To start your car, put the key in the ignition. 

ver>'^ roomy warm up engine 

putfootonhrake on gas pedal 

can cause accident three minutes 

put key in ii^nition take off 



Application 

1. Arrange a roIc-playing situation: car salesman tries to convince 
customer to buy a new car.. Have leading questions for the customer 
tc ask, such as. "How much does it cast? Is it the Utest styh'^ What is 
the standard equipment?" Prepare advertisement charts for the sales- 
man to use, such as the following: 
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many .standard features 
.^-fick shift 
extremelv fasi 



three new ^les 
yfurdy hardtop 
faA-fhack 
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2. Alternate suggestions for application 

a. Giving persuasive sales speeches 

b. Role-playing scenes at traffic court 

c. Group discussion on the topic. At what age should teenagers be 
allowed to drive a car in New York City? 

d. Choral speaking of poetry 
Assignment 

1. Have the pupils practice saying these st blends aloud every day in 
front of a mirror. Underline st sounds in each word. 



Initial Position 


Final Position 


Medial Position 


Stingray 


start 


Tempest 


cost 


Jets tar 


Mustang 


static 


steal 


crossed 


fast 


Aston Martin 


instant 


sticker 


stand 


exhaust 


test 


distance 


system 


step 


still 


adjust 


best 


adjustable 


custom 


stability 


stop 


defrost 


east 


fastback 


faster 


standard 


steer 


quickest 


last 


defroster 


mistake 


station 


stick 


quietest 


cast 


disaster 




stereo 


style 


mist 


lost 






steady 


storm 


east 


west 






stolen ' 


stall 











2. Review the production of the s and t sounds. 



3. Write a short automobile advertisement. Include six words with the 
si blend. Practice reading > our advertisement every day. Be prepared 
to read it in class, using good speech. 



Level: High School 

Aim: To say the s sound correctly in initial and final positions. 
Materials 

Copies of John Masefield s poem "Sea Fever'* 
Mirroi;s 
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MonVATION . 



Read "Sea Fever 'to class ( after asking some brief questions about the 
sea, sailors, etc). Briefly discuss essential meaning of the poem. Ask 
this pivotal question: "Besides our interest in its theme, why is this 
poem particularly good for us?" 



Pbocedure ' 

1. Readiness 

From pupil-pupil evaluations and corrections, review briefly the 
correct way to make the sound. Mirrors should be used, of course, for 
pupiFs self-checking of correct s sound whenever this is necessary.: 

2. Developfnent 

a. Ask the class to list all words with initial 5 only. One pupil does so 
at the chalkboard while others work at their seats. 

b. Call on each student to say five words beginning with s.. 

c. Have each pupil develop a phrase having an initial and final s 
word. 

d. Ask the class to make a list of'^vords with final 5. Again, one pupil 
does so at the chalkboard while others do so at their seats, 

e. Call upon each pupil to say three words from his list of final s 
words. Have the pupils evaluate one another. 



Application 

The class reviews the general values of tht poem and its particular 
values for them. Ask volunteers to read secti ns of the poem aloud 
Direct attention to initial and final s words. 



Assignment 

Write a short poem or a paragraph describing your -feelings about 
the sea or an experience you have had while swimming. Tjy to 
include many s sounds to give the listeiier or reader the soimd and 
feel of the sea. 
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LALUNG 

Description 

When the I or r sounds are omitted, or when other sounds, particularly 
the u or tj, are substituted for them, the resultant defect is called lalhn^. 
Lallers may also misarticulate the sounds of / or r by producing them 
too far back in the mouth, thereby emitting a glottal sound rather than 
the frontal / or r sounds ( of correct English ) < 



Sound Sei .uence^ 

I. Review as needed 

t in all positions (/ in all positions n m all positions 



2. ScMjuenee on I 

initial / 
initial hi 
initial /)/ 



initial ft 
initial si 
initial kl 



initial 
final tl 
final / (all) 
medial / 



3. S^wjuence on r 

initial r 
initial hr 
initial pr 
initial fr 



initial thr 
mitial tr 
initial dr 
initial s^r 



initial kr 
' initial ^^r 
initial skr 
medial r 



If pupils have more difficulty with r than with /, C()ver the sequence 
on / in three or four lessons and proceed to work on^. If pupils need 
extensive work on, /, devot^' at least one lesson to each position or 
blend listed. 



Specific Techniques for Therapy 

For/ 

1. Practice analogy drill:' tab, dah, nah, lah. 

2. Apply specific exercises to elevate the tongue. 



a. Press tongue tip to gum ridge with force. Relax. Repeat in sets of 
five.. 



b. Place tongue depressor between tongue tip and giim ridge. Exert 
upward pressurp against tongue depressor to assist its withdrawal. 

3, ' Place tongue depressor horizontally between teeth. Say la, la, la 

without jaw movement to keep tongue depressor in place. Use mirrors 
to observe movement 

4. PUte the finger against the lips to mhibit lip movement during the 
pro(hiction of a series of / sounds in isolation. 

Forr 

L Secure elevation of the tongue by analogy to foh, (lah, kih., 

2. Secure vibration of the tip of the tongue through voiced tli, z, or zli. 

3. Direct attention to spreaduig and retraction of the tongue, working 
from the sounds cc and tj. 

i 

4. Direct tlie pupil to let his lower lip hang loosely so that his lower leetli 
mav be seen. In come caseso it may be necessaty to push the lower 
lip away from the t<'eth 



LESSON PLANS FOR LALLERS 

Levt.l.. Elementary 

\iM. To remforce r m the initial position (using a theme related to 
explorati(m of outer space) 

Matliuals 

1.. Pictures used for motivation 

2. Vowel faces wearing space helmets or made to look like Martians 

3. Rocket game materials made from construction paper. Make pockets 
in the fnrui of a ladder on a dark back^ro ind with a paper moon at 
the top.. ( \Iake two rockets. ) 

4. Rexographed sheets for homework. Sfiow pictures of rockets, the 
' moqn, or other planets. 
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Motivation 

Discuss means of transportation to outer space. 

Procedure 

1. Readiness 

a. Tongue exercises: Using mirrors, have the group go from the I 
sound to the r sound, paying iUtentioq to the position of the 
tongue. 

b. Vowel practice with the r sound, ai^ain using the I sound, e.g., 
> I ' rah 

I ' ray 

1 - rce 

c. Auditory discrimination: Read the following sentences and have 
the uroup first count r sounds they lu"ar, then words with the vo 
sotmd and the I sound. 

1 ) The^lartians fought the irar on the road. 

2 ] The astronauts raced across the? u aste /and. 

3 ) If thty run, the wax will be u cm. 

4 ) The Martian u ill ride (m a aide rocki^t. 
5 Jj The red spaceship /ed the others. 

2. Developuwnt 

a. Production of sound :^ Analyze correct production of r sound with 
pupils.. 

b. Elicit the words I)) means of these (|uesti(ms : 

Wliat kind of trauspoftation does one take to outer space? 
( rockets ) 

How do the astronauts travel in the rockets? ( ride ) 

What word means a contest in speed? ( race ) 

How does the rocket ship sound when it takes off? ( roars ) 

How do the astronauts keep m touch with earth while in space? 
( radio ) 
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Have unison drill of the vocabulary words. 

' d. Have each pupil say the word and put it into a sentence. ( Indi- 
viduals work with mirrors. ) 

Application 
> 

Play rocket game. Divide pupils into two groups. Give each group a 
rocket. The aim of the game is lo guess the word one pupil is thinking 
of. Require answers in full sentences. The team lhat guesses first 
moves Its rocket up the ladder. The first team to reach the moon wins. 

AsSlCNN'tENT 

Read the following paragraph. First underline the words that begin 
with the sound r. Then read the paragraph every day. 

Thifmcc lor spaee is on. The best rockets will win. The roars 
from rockets will })e heard all around the town. The radar 
screen will show us where the astr(mauts are. You can even talk 
to thviu on thv radio. 



LEyEL-K Elementary 

Aim:: To teach the / sound in the initial position (using a supermarket 
theme) 

Materi;^ 

Picte.res Rexographed sheets Mirrors 

MOTIV.VTION 

Ask, "How many of you have ever gone shopping with your mother 
in the supermarket?" (This pivotal (juestion should lead to a dis- 
' ussion of hou one shops in the supt riiiarkct. ) Explain that the class 
will go on a shopping trip in a store where everything begins with /. 

PnofXDvnK 
1. Readiness 

a. Relaxation: **Let\ pretend we are pushing a cart in a super- 
market/* Discuss the feeling of tension in the arms, legs, and 
tocso, as we push the cart and then the feeling of relaxation when 
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w^stop pnslim^ It. Discuss this tension and relaxation m relation 
t(i speech and voice priuhiction. 



Introduce the new sound for the day, initial /. Briefly discuss its 
production and relate it to r, the previous sound taut^ht. 

b. Auditory discrimination:. Have the class listen as you read 
"Linda's Trip to the Supeimarket." Ilave pupils count the words 
with initial / 



LINDA S THIP TO THE SUPERMARKET 

Linda /ett her ht)usc to t^o to the supermarket for her mother. 
Her mother told her to walk to the first traffic /ight and then 
turn /eft She made the wroiitr turn and /ost her >\ay. Finally, 
she came to .m emptv /otaiid knew she must he /ost. Some /adics 
uere walkmt^ l)\ and she asked them for directions hack to the 
traffic /iuht A few minutes /ater. she was hack at the place ' 
wher(» she had made the w r6u\r turn She stopped another /ady 
and explained that she was /ookint^ for the Jug supermarket 
where she mmht hu\ /emims a /oat of hread. and /ettiice. The 
/ady told her how to ^et there and she had no more trouble. 

c. Elicit / woids cliikken remembered and write t-liein on the hoard. 

d. Toni^ric eseicises 

1) Rf'cite the fi)II()\\in<4 rhsme and ask pupils to. follow the sug- 
gestions as'the> use mirrors. 

The'tipof \ourti)nuueishuhtlv pressinl aj^ainst tlie upper ^um. 
• .And then your vocal cords vibrate 
In a pheasant sort of hum. 
^ S'dylailaJ(i,\m\luJu.lu. 
Listen as \()u do it. 
\f)w use the / so'iiul in a word 
And in a mirror \'iew it 

2) fravethe t^roup sin^ a favoriti\ well-known son<j^ ( e.^., "Lon- 
• doi. Bridge" ) or lah, hit, Uih. Have individual pupils take | 

tJirn atsiii^mi^a line 



2. Development 

r 

Use a multiple-sense approach: auditory, visual, tactile, kinesthetic. 
Using mirrors, stress lifting the tongue tip to the gum ridge and pull- 
ing the lips back. Drill the following words elicited from a listening 
activity and ask the class to thmk of other items starting with 1 that 
one might buy at the supermarket. Have pictures of these items:' 

^Ixamples: /i'ma beans /ime /iver 
/amb chops /emonade /ettuce 
/eg of lamb 

'Application 

Refer t^ the motivation. "Let's pretend that ue are shopping in a 
supermarket." Act the first role yourself to show the class what you 
expect. Qne student will be the cashier. Two will be customers 
shopping for / objects. (Use pictures or real objects. ) Students may 
protend they are pushmg a cart. At the checkout counter the follow- 
ing dialogue is suggest(,Hl:« ^ 
\ 

( It is important, m atlvance, to structure the situation, set up criteria, 
and impress upto the class its function as a critical audience. Differ- 
ent groups arp given a chance to perform, and tlu^ class evaluates each 
group s performance ) 

Cashier— Which items are yours? 

Customer— These lemons and lamb chops are mine. 

Cashjer— Thr( e lemons, four lamb chops. That \mI1 be $2.00. 
• Thank you. 

Customer— Yon Ve welcome. 

ASSIGNMKNT 

L Distribute a r^'xograpf \\ copy of *'I.iiida's Trip to the Supermarket " 
Have pu^^ils underline \>ords beginning with / and practice s'aymg 
them alo id, using mirrors. Suggest that they read this story aloud at 
home ami see how lAanv I words their parents or siblings can hear., 

2. Have pupils prepare ^i list of Z objects* "found around the house 
(/aundry,, /iglits, /ock, etc. L Srune iteiiis'cai. be brought to class. A 
composite list sujjgcfjted by pupils will siipply further itpplications. 
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Level: Junior High School 

Aim: To learn the bl in the initial, medial, and final positions in words, 
sentences, and spontaneous speech (u^ing the theme of ccmmercial 
products and advertisements ) 

Materials 

Pictures of products 

Rexographcd sheets of phrases and fill-ins 
MorrvATiov ' 

Lead discussion on purpose and importance of commercials. 
Introduce names of product! containing the hi sound. ^ 

Procedure 
L Heailines's 

a. Review analysis and production 

1 ) Review phonetic placement of b, /, bl. 

2 ) Drill /;/ plus vowels-initiaK medial, final. 

* 

V b. Ear Training— Auditory Discrimination 

1) Make common errors such as hw -for bl and ask bti.dents to 
correct misarticulation. 

2 ) Have some studi'nts read paragraph containing many bl blend 
words, and have others evaluate and correct. 

3} Have students copy words from auditory cli.es,^ 

2. Development 

a. Practice soimd in nords 
Fill-ins— letters and w ords 

Words.. I B See^ t ( Ice Blue .Secret ) 

^ . (Doublemint) 

BL s On (Blush) 

CioWcn Bl ^ s_ _ ( Blossom j 

Dot Flashbulbs 

Ship and Shore ( Blouses ) 

Dou_ Rubb_ ( Double Bubble ) 

Hey Mab_, ^,ack Lab ( Mabel, Black Label ) 

2 ^y, 



b. Practice sound in pupil-rnade sentences. 

c. .Match phrases to^pifike sentences , 



Did you buy 
Returp that on 
Pon't forget the 
GetaG-E 



blueberry pop tarts. 

electric blanket. 

Bleecker Street. 

the blouse in Bloomingtlale's? 



Appucation* 



/ 

loping a 



^^^arcrrndividual pupils sell products with bl blend by devc 
commercial to advertise the product. 

Assignment 

1. Practice all words and phrases aloud. 

C2. Unscramble, the following words, then unscramble the boxed letters 
to make the aiis wer. 



Iwob — 

nbild - 
eblam 

d■bko^— 



n — 

._o__ 



The. 



thej>igh -fence. 



■cat jumped 
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Aim' To Uani toniruc-tip phicnru nt for /, using the approach for place- 
ment of / 



MAT>nMUS 



Mirrors 



Tonmu* depressors ( w ide, flat } 



McrrivATiov 



Ask pupils wl'ich ^o^In(^ is r< i>( ate(! in th<' sentence iVrry Thomas 
IS a terrific telh r nf t.Jes Mu it other st nt<*nces eontjining words 
with initial' 



I fU'ft (I mess 



4 a. Distribute unrrors \sk pupiK to tr\ .uiv three t words from 
s< nterut^s itjvrti Tell t-irm t(> use mirrors to set- the position of 
tonuui for f ( hi'tk I'jrreti pl.ut uu^nt for <mcI) student. 

h Ask pupd to f|» I'UiOstf.it" th(* corr* c t tongne-Up position for t. 

c l'*tptK tf\ t n\ ogisf»n, ehi'tl' for c<»rreft position of t 

2 ' Dvirfopvu lit 

a Ask pupK Ui s,i\ /. usi»)i: thr s.om ton^ut\^j)osmjiu noting simi- 
lantv u\ thf tt^nuu! tip positions lor / an<i / 

h stufl* itt\ suu'C*"^^ .» h*»t ot p.tirMl >Mirds witli / and ^ ( ex- 

< Stuelf'jits r« |M .it wntiU whd* tlu otln rs evaluate 'I here is 
s« if rvaltiatif»ij, too ,is x\iv puj^il usr s lus ou n mirror Condiict 
' ^ uoiSt'O t • ihd'v ido.d tlnlK 

Knt{f*'fh< tA.iX) kUslup \n f\'. ti Ti f .ir.d } ( fjiti iude with /oin jones 

AssK.NM* \ l i 
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MIXED ARTICULATORY DEFECTS AND DELAYED SPEECH 



Description 

A pupil is placed in a mixed tuticulator\ i^roiip when his sptrch inter- 
feres with his coinmimication and w hen uis prohlem sounds encompass 
more than the lisping or laUing problem. Man\ cases of mixed articu-i 
lator>* detects are due to a dehiy in speech (ie\elopnieiit. 

Delayed Speech of a Young Child 

i 

Delayed speech is a bro.id classification appheJ to a child who has not 
acquired speed, at the e\pecti*d tune or with tht i'\pe( ted accuracy. j 
There is a similarity between dela\ed speech and defects e articulation 
HowcNcr, in a child with delaved speech, ')ne w ill usually find that 

1 He did not betiin usm^' words until three or four years of .ige or older: 

2. He has a basic lanuuage hmitation as well as a speech deficit, His 
V{)eabulary is sparse and comprised luostiv p{ nouns. His language 
structtire is often iiniuatnr(\ his spvHch is likrlv to he* concerned 
with couerete things present in lus i n\ ironment and directly relatc*d 
to his unmechate ncvds and desires, 

3. He relies on gestures to make his meaning clear. 

4. He oinu, sounds, especially initial and final consouaPts. He distorts 
man> sounds or substitutes an easier sound for the eiTn ^.t one These 
substitutions are often referred to as baby talk 

To use the term delayed speech diagnostically, it is necess^uy to evamme 
riie caus(» of the speech and lanuuage dela\ and {-> dcti rmmr to what 
degree the delay e.-.ists The causes are generalK {>f t\^o kind^ those 
stenunmg fioin orgaiue di^fects. s^h as central iierxous ^\sfem iiuj/ 'ir 
nient, ment.d retardatu)n, and hearing los^. and those steiiuntri*; Uoui 
functional problems, such as eTnotif)ihii disturb.mc', sp(H'(h de[)n\.itnM; 
anq unnuiturity. 

Since the c luld w ith <lel.i\ ed spee( h ni.i\ b(* <\isi o\ ered ni the prekinder- 
garten kinderuarlen. and first Urade, group ug !ua\ pn)ve difficult, If 
the scluM)l has se\eral children \Mth this problem, th^ y e.m be <:rojiped 
hoinoueiii uusly, i>)t^herw ise. Hie t hild w ith di la\ ed • pe cc h will freqiH Utly 
re(}uin. !ud:\ iduul ther.ip-; 
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Delayed Speech of an Older Child 



Infantile perseveration is a syndrome found m an oVler clnlci who has 
'many speech and articulation patterns of a younger child. It may Ije 
described as a carry-over of immature speech patttTns or the persevera- 
tion of an immature level of speech development. Though he may have 
^leveluped language and is able to use it to coinmumcate his needs, he 
often has trouble w ith language arts activities ( reading, spelling, writing, 
and oral expression ) . 

Sometimes this child has also developed undesirable heluMor patterns, 
he may be withdrawn, uneomniuuKati\'(\. aggress i\x% surly, or unco- 
operative. The older he is, the longer he has hved with his speech prob- 
lems. He may ha\e a defeatist attitude, a teeling that his speech is 
hopeless, and a ^lelief that uo one can help him The speech teacher 
must understand this child s needs and try to w in his CHmfidence. 

Placernerit ot this child in a speech group depends on the <irea of his 
greatest need .\ mixed articulation group is proliabK best !)ut he may 
also be placed iiJ a lispmg or lalling group He trecpientK requires addi- 
tional indiNuhial help The pnniar\ goal is to (le\elop adecjtiate speech 
as soon as possible. To reach this goal. 

1 Determine the cause of and Mie degiee to \\liieh the speech tind 
langnaue arr delated by tnUniiWini the child »uul b\ examining 
the findings of pre\ joiis tests and oIjscin atioii-. 

2 ( )btaiii mlorniation .ibout the ( hild ui order U) ( oiinsel and guide his 
parents It the c.iiisc nf spret^^ dela\ ^tem^ from tlie lionie^ i e g.. lack 
of nK)ti\ation and oi stiimilation, o\ erprotec tion. or intnnidatior. ), 
the remedy rnay he m siu te^^M^il parent eounselm«4 

3. Kvplore s('> ri.\l aiccts to- I'eteniune the best on** for r( .»i. liinc each 
cliil 1 I Fei I'x.irnple. if a ehdd v^t]\ delaved speech Iras very poor 
riiotor t MOiihiitUion, tia sp( ec \\ teacher. \^ itli the .ts(i of the cLissrooiir 
t( a( tu r, plan^ a pp'uram to de\ elop uro^s iii',tor eoordinahon, gradu- 
aliv K'adiiig to, fm< r niotr^r nioNeirients, .ind e\entu.i^'y to the finer 
c r>')r(hnatioii fMjinred for .ide ,iiatt» speech production ) 

t.' 1)( terMuir tlie ( hfld's promiosis for adecpuite s[)ee( h »uid language 
df'v.'lopment 

^ re " '^V 
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5. ' Determine realistic uoals and aims fixrvach child. 

6. Refer the child for further examination when tlie need is indicated. 
^( Consult with the siipe'-visor for assistance. ) 

For the most part,^ therapy is individually planned. Areas of emphasis 
will vary from Rroup ^o group and for each child within a group. Since 
motivation for speech is often lacking in such children, one of the major 
aims of thx^apy is to instill an awareness of the need for speech by all 
means available to the speech teJicher, 

Suggested Procedures for Delayed Speech Groups 

Attention is directed to both language needs and the correction of sound 
distortions in the long-range plan. Perhaps more than any other defect, 
tliis problem demands an eclectic approach, d\ nainically geared to meet , 
specific needs. Keep in mind that therapy may take different directions 
which vary alonu w ith the cause General suggestions follow. 

1. Prepare levs(»ns tf> improve listening, attention span, auditory 
- memory, and -ahli^A' to perceive sound differences. 

♦ 

2. Develop favorable rapport by personal appeal, simple games, stories 
and rhymes as well as by puppetry panto^lUIU^ creative dramatics, 
fing<'r pla\s, action smigs. 

;3 Include vocabular\* building in ali lessons. 

4 Introduce speech sounds beginning u ith tbr more <Msily recogni/ed 
>oun(ls as readiness for direct work on probleju sounds (This is 
especialK importart for inirnatnre groups witb poor auditor) dis- 
(rimination ) 

5. Present auditor) recotiiutmn auti j)io(luctjon ol c^* sor^aiits m the 
normal de\ elopnu utal order 

6 ln(<)r|)n!ate drills in ( onst)uant sountls into iiieamnulnl <p< <cb. 
stressing the use of re.d \^^)r(Js as the\ .i|)pr.ir in natural cnii\(Tsa- 
tiou ard usai:<^* 

7. Drill for retention of final cf>nsonants unvords 



Suggested Sequence for Mixed Articulator/ Problems 



Vowels 

* ^* - 

' Devote two or thiiL'e prclim^nry lessons to aiulitorv discrimination and 
pnu tu-e* o\ the sounds ali,^ <fy, cc, an , olii and oo as readiness activities 
for iinmatiire groups whose aiiditorv discriinmation ii especially poor. 

Proceed to amsommts as soon as pupih can adequately undertake uross 
sotnul discrimination aetn ities 

OONSOWMS 

a 

Ihc ioilowmt^ se(iuencc/)f sounds js arrani^ed accordnm to dilFiciiItv of 
, production hut inav he chanucd to inci't the' specific pr()})leni\ of the 
indi\ U\i\d\ t;roup. ^ 

p. h. ui. uJKf.i. (L t, n. i'tr^Ji^ tj i as m yellow ) . /, m 
Review 0 as intlm) 

V 

{ as in ) 
!U'\ lew d ^ 

r ( as III red i 

/ 
3 

d^ ( as m /iiinp i 
tj f as lu i /Mir t 

Hlrnds, ' 

Aft< r pnpds lt.i\r in.istt red siniilc coiisonaiits, w oi k on h!< n<ls as needed 

Planning for Delayed Speech Groups 

\l Dl I )\\\ I H ^, 

. C hildrrii nnist Ir.iui to h(ar soniid. around tlM in <nid t(j identd\ uross 
sound \.uMfin!js .ind firn'r soiuid difh rnue s 'I {j(>\ nVrd tranuuu ni auth- 
t(>r\ ineinnr\ h«\irinu tl le spi < ( h of others and ieio«^n!/niu sp(-( i h eirors 
dehh(T,it< l> prodii(<d h\ thctradirr Wjtli pia.tKc tin \ ^.iii learn to 
dfM MMMuatj snr, f h s(Mind> re(omii/(- then own rrrMs. and (orre(t 
fit' Ml I hf iap\ sessions aie d< votfd t(i attaii»jne these skills 



Teach speech souiuK in liuMniiiufnl words as soon as pbssihic When 
there' IS a t(»ndency to oiiiit initial and final consonants, stress ihe^hear- 
ini^ of these sounds in tainiliar words for av lont; as necessary before the 
child e\aluates his own production. l1ie normal order of dr'.elopinent 
of sounds IS a desirahie nietliod for preseiitum new consonants 

Language Deyfxopmks r 

Since Nocahulary and s\ iita\ are also areas of w eakness. help pupils build 
a meaningful Nocahulary and nhprme English usai^e. The speedi arts, 
particularly dioral speakinu, creative dranjatics. and puppetr> arc efFoc- 
tive tools Childieuiieed to helie\e that speeclnsfun. conseciuently, \ou 
mav find yaffle tfirraps useful 

Specif k Techniques for Mixed Articulation Groups. 

General procedures for the correction of defec4i-ve-e4msonants are de- 
scrihed in the L^eneral therapy uuide Sjiecific tediniques follo\\ : 

1. Apply Fn)eschers eht win^ exrrcis. s to the correction of articiilatory 
prohleuis. The techiurpie i> adnnnistercil in thiee plhises Phase one 
nivoKi^ i'\a<:cerated uross ehew inu iiioveinents Phase two comhjues 
j^ross chewiui^ moNeinents with speech In ph ise three the movement 
IS vjsuah/ed, and the relaxation of the irruseulatnre ih lived from the 
i \ercis(^ IS apph(*d to articulation o 

2 HeinfoKr piopc r sound puxhution h\ means of n< Uati\e practice. 
'Ihis techiiMiue. wjiich ma> he um iI at all stages of the tluTapeutic 
process. re(puies the pupil to proibtie liis enoneous sound and fol- 
low It imiTiediat(0> l)\ its correct produitiou Thr correct sound is 
reprat^'i! at le^st two or thiee times U) cancel the crior. 

1 To develop the student's ahdit\ ui uiteiperson.d and intrapersonal 
•scannuiU u^v a tape qecmdcr Have the pupil ideutil\ the sound 
(•nor m the spr'rc h (»f othei s W heii he c ai. do this w ith unne decree 
of prohcien< > . he th( n (Aaluates a re(or(hnu ol his ewu sp(»ntaneous 
speech as a means of pmihuinu eimr-souud seusiti\it\ 

4. To de\ehip understanduv' of correct phu enient use a diaurani of the 
sp.eeh nius(ulatiiie Ih.xetlie pupil mdicatr u ith his finder the 
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placement of the articulators as he produces the sound. * 

For visual stimulation, assign a color system to sound&JI^ assist i 
differentiation behvecn voiced and voiceless consonants. 



LESSON PLANS FOR ARTICULATJON GROUPS 

*Xevel:, Elementary 

AiM:^ To teach the accurate production of the v in the initial position 

Materials 

Pupils^ nptehooks Pictures of 

Red crayons violin 

Flannel board vase 

Rexographod hsts of words vacuum cleaner 

and sentences using v words v egetable 
Large blue/ | prepared for adhtTcnte 
. Large red v \ to flannel hoard 

(Pictures arc hacked with sandpaper or siirular material to adhere 
to flannel hoard. Pictures arc moiintwl on cardboard, the name of the 
object cicariv lettered at the [)Ottom Initial t of each word is under-, 
hned. ) 

MOMVATIONT 

Before ehildn^n arrive, place t pictures around nuMn After attend- 
iuue IS taken, collect the piitun s Challenge the students' power of 
ol)Scrvation Briefly disniss tlic miportance of observation Lxplain 
that \'ou u ill test this puu cr in a later u^«iinc. 



violet 

village 

valentine 



PiUM n)i uy 

1 Bed fitness 



Hevicw tlic / sound lu all positions uith nmterial from i^revious les- 
son>. Klicit pupil rvaluanon Note that tlic / has h'cen marked in blue 

.1" 
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to indicate that it is a voiceless sound. Demonstrate that the sound 
is voiceless, that no vibration is produced by placing hands on cheek 
with heel of hand extending across the larynx. 

2. Development 

Place th^larg^ red t; and the blue / on the flannel board. Produce the 
/ sound. Give each child the chance to place his hand on your larynx.' 
Produce the v. Let the child feel the vibration and see that the posi- 
tioning is the same for both sounds, but that voice is added to pro- 
duce the V. Explain that the color red denotes the v^ed sound. Let 
the children feel vibration at the contact point of lip and teeth and 
in the cheek and larynx. One by one, place the initial i; pictures orj 
the flannel board. Say the word each represents. Be sure that each 
child notes the vibration at the beginning of each word. 

When all eight words are on the flannel board, have pupils practice - 
them aloud, using mirrors, in group and individual drill. Encourage 
children to make up sentences with the words to reinforce under- 
standing and proper usage. Staple the rexographed sheets into the 
pupils' notebooks. Have children reread the words and sentences 
' aloud, listening for the i; sound and markmg each one in red. Again 
stress the tact that the v is marked in red to denote the voiced sound. 

APPUrATION 

Play an observation game uilh the eight objects on the flannel board. 
Children cover their eyes. Select one child to remove a picture from 
the flannel board. Pupils try to guess wluch object is inissmg: "Have 

you removed "Yes, I have removed " The child 

who guesses correctly takes his turn. Let every pupil participate in 
the game. 

ASSICNMKNT 

1. Say aloud the words and sentences in the notebook 
2 Makdipei^htnew sentf Tucs using the words 

3^ Practice these sentences daily. ( Hetjuest \rdu ui signature's to stimu- 
late home involvement and cooperation ) 
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Level i Junior High School c 

Aim : To reinforce the correct production of 

Materials 

Prepared list of questions 
Cards numbered 300-315 
Tape 

Rexographed homework sheet 
Motivation 

To develop the concept that we are frequentU niaking judgments, 
about people and forming impressions of them, ask: 

When your friend says, "Hi, Alfred, how are you?" can you tell that 
he is getting reudy to aj>k you for a favor? How? 

When your younger brother walks into the house after' school, can 
you tell that he is in trouble even if he doesn't say anything? How? 

When you hear a boy say, "I'll go wul you to de store. My mudder 
needs a spool of tread," w hat impressions do you get of him? 

Ppocedvre 
1. Readiness 

a. Ask: When the hoy says. "HI go wid you to de store to get tread 
for my inudder," which words are pronounced mcorrectly? 

Which words does he mispronounce uhen he plays baseball and 
calls out, 'Trow dat ting dis way"? 

Which words are inc()rr(»ct when hv suys, "I'anks. s(»e vou Turs- 
day"? 

b. L.^t the mispronounred words in two columns (one column for 
words with the voiced tli sound, ^he other with un\oiced th). 

thread with Thursday 

throw the this 

Hung inotluT 

thanks that 

I 



Developjnent ^ 

a. Analyze the sound f/i ' * ' 

1 ) Point out to the chiss that the th sound can bo corrected easijy. 

2) a ) Demonstrate that if one shdcs the tip of one's tongue along 

the front teeth until one reaches the bottom edge, one can 
pronounce the th sound correctly. 

b) Have pupils use mirrors to practice the sound first in isola- 
tion and then in nonsense syllables. 

b. Practice with w (^s 

1) Have each pupil practice putting the tip of his tongue at the 
bottom edge oi the upper Iront teeth and repeating the follow- 
ing words after you: 

thread, throw, thing, thanks. Thursday 
the, this, that, mother, with 

2) Divide the class into t\vpsection«. 

Read the following aloud and ask one section to answer. 

a } What d(K*s a pitcher do with the hall? ( throws } 

1) ) What should > ou do before \ on answ er a question ( diink ) 

c) Your sister mends her dress with a needle and ' 

( thn ad ) 

d) When>t)U ga\ e>(/url)n)ther some eandv. he said," *\ 

{ thanks ) 

e) Stiirt running at the signal, one, two. — . (three) 

f ) Here are your seats: John, the first. Alex, the iecond. Jack, 
the third, and Uoiurt. t[>e * . { fourth ) 

g) I don t want this dessert.- 1 want one { that^ 

h) I'he soldiers t^omg to Alaska are ha\1ng warm elothing 
issued to . - ( them i 

1) Dont ptit t»iat vet umbrella lure Put it " (there) 

]} She's on a du t heeaiise she wa^ts to look . ^ - . (thin) 

k) Ouch^ 1 puked up that rose and got stuck on a . . 
( thorn I 



'1) Don't ask me to sing. I have a sore . (throat) 

m)I ran up^those stairs so fast that I can hardly 

* ( breathe f 

n) In Jhg summer the birds fly north; ir^ the winter they 
fly ^. .(.south) 

^o) •Where's the dentist? I Iwve a terrible (toothache) 

c. , Practice w ith phrases 

1) List on the board 

«.» 

- thick and'thin P ' three-thirty 

through rfnd through mother and father ; 

thread and nvcdie heal \h and weakh 

« 

2) Bead each phrase aloud, tlhen have the pupiU repeat each 
phrase after yyu. 

Apruc^ATioN 

1., - Line up the chairs .so that each student can sit., Attach a card with a 
miniher from -M) to 315 to each chair. 1 

2. VVrije ^ number from :300 to 315 on slips of pajx r w hich you fold and 
plac e on y our de^>k. 

^^3, Ask each pupil to choose^ a slip of paper and to sit on the chair which 
matches the nurnber he h 'ls clw)sen. 

4. Ask the pupil" ulu) has nnmbwr 3()() to start the game by calling out 
a number from 301 to 315 The pupil wljose nuinl)er is called im- 
mediately calls an<)ther number. 

, 5, K\plain tlir nile«s (){ tlu» tlaiue^ 
a. A pupil makes an error if he: 
' 1) (Iocs ni^tansuer iMunr^hately 

2 y calls his own number ^ 

3 ) calls a iHuiii < r nobody has 
4) mispr<)ii<> IM S tJie //< sound 

ERIC - • • V . 



b! Once u pupil iiiaki^s du vrror, ho moves to the last chair, and the 
players move up one seat. 

ASSIpNMENT 

1. Distribute rexographed homework sheets containing the uords and 
"phrases used.irf the losspn. 

2. Practite words and answer thvsc (luestions:- 

a. How do you pronounce tlie sourtd correctly? 

b. What impression do you make when you mispronounce words 
V withaf/i? ^ 



Level: junior Hi^h School 

Aim:: To pnmouiice correctly the final z in w ords, sentences, and spon- 
taneous speech ( usin^ the tJieme of elections ) < 

Materiai^s 

Voxyfl charts Picture of poLfician 

Cainpamn poster ( either pnTtessional or for li.C) oHice ; 
Ten 3x5 e.i^K w itlunie question on each 

lo'Hash\ards witii'wnt' w^nd uu eacli (may be gi\en orally by the 
teacher) 

' Rexo^raphed sheet used as part of the lesson ' and later as the t)asis 
for ne\t w eek's homework ) 
Sheets w ith nu>elv t ainp.iiuii speeeht s 

Motivation ^ , 

"Who IS , ( Show a picture ot t andidate ) 
• "What IS tlns^'* ( Show a eainpaiuir pnst<'r i 

1 /{Mif/lM< SV ^ 

a. Auditor) training ' l,ulu'ol the lollouinu stiitMi(<'s typed. on a 
separate ^ \ 5 c.ird h.is one \^*^lu ^^^ul <t wimI 'z \> \uu rr.u! 
se!iteii(r. stuchuts take turns uKntihuiu the word with the z 
^ound 

Bo 



1 ) What arc thv G.( ). offict^j in the school? 

2) Who are the CO. officers? 

3 ) When were elections held for the CO.? I 

4 ) When are they held for the city, state, and national offices:' 

5) How many mayors are there in New York C'ity? 
6 )* What does the ma^)r control? 

7 ) How many governors are there in New York State? 

8) Who is our governor? ^ 

9 ) How many senators are therr from New York State? 
10) Who lives in Albany? 

Development ^ 

a. ' Analysis and production of *he 2 • 

1 ) The tongue, as for s, is aimed towards bul does !iot touch the 
gum ridfte. 

2 ) The teeth are. tj)g(»th(»r. 

3) The vocal cords arc'vibrating Toucli the throat lightly with 
• fingernails to feel the vibration. * * 

b. Auditory discrimination 

Identify the correct production. Read tiie following words t\Ci<^e, 
once pronouncing theuj w ith an s sound, once witii z, as mdicated 
in the f()ll()Wln^ columns Pupils note w heth.'r the \oicid sound 
:s in cohuiin 1 or column 2. * 
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chairs 


c \uurz 


tables 


tablez 


voter;^ 


voter \ 


citie:: ' 


r'ltp-s 


lOOJJiS 


rootnz 


sen^ttorz 


i senators 


majority s 


m.iioritu'Z 


eiretioru 


eh ctious 


elretors 


ele( torz 


w umerz 


w inuers 



Note When. these words are read, z should be read toned and s 
should be read unt ou ed 
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Practice ni iioiiscusi s\ IhiMcs 

Use vowel ( harts and the h tttT 2 to he placed in front ot t)r heinnd 
the vnu elf 

Practice in words 

Use Basil cards w ah the sinule form of the word, or sa\ tfie singu- 
lar fonn. ),!ave tlu* student respond w ith the phiral 

mayor ' elt»ction ^ repiihhcan ( ainpaivifi poster 
ctty' governor liberal proiinse scIkh)! 

'\oter * prmiary 'wnsenative speech- party 

PraHice in st ntences ' 

Distrd>iite n xonraph'ed^ sheets. sii(h as the ouv suuutsted Each 

stiukiit re.ids oiH' sentence Kncour^iie the i)thers to plav (letec- 

.ti\e and c ate li oniissjons of the voiced sound, 
f 

1 .) Voters (hoose i andidates for puhhcofhees m New \t)rkon 
the first I u(^t^av ui NovenduT . 

2» In most cities eteitjon da\ falls on 1 uesd.u in \o\cinl>er 

t 

3) Citi/ens vote for candidates for puhhc oHue, such a^ 
!ua\ or/^o\emor. and senator 

4) 1he Victors usualK hcixin their new t* rin on \< u Yvar s 

5' \ titers aie rea( hed l)\ ad\ertisini:'( anip.uuri> in ni.ma 
' /int^s, iM wspapc rs.. ttdcMsion .okI In ntlx r I^tmis .A 
pu!)lu it\ 

6 > In Nt \inV the |x lis are usualK in s< hooK. in<I \ot< fs 

use votiiii^ Mi.K hnu'S mste.nl of l).dh»t Imjx* s 

7 ' jnhn Ian<Kav. tlu- I^heral I\irt\ s i aiuhdat* ^^.is » le< tt .1 

S' ln\<w\urk \ot* rs must Ih ■ iti/t ns ,nid h m*!* ufs 

M IN»II vvatilurs from \ .uious p.irti* s ^\jtMi tlu \»>tirm 
nia< Hun s durum ' h < tJ«jJis to iiimiuji/< tin p()s^il>iht\ ^^t 
fraud 

10 In a)l Mtu s • h t tu'ii da\ s »p' !iohd.t\ • .md ^ ii' ><j!^ I>auks 
,uid )>ars are ( h )s« <1 
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Al*PU(AT{v)N 

1. HaM' studonts p*)sm^ as candulates dchvtT mock carnpaij^n siK'Cches. 
* F.xa: *pleN:« 

a My name is John Smith. I'm runnmg for president ot the CO. I 
h\'e' in Queens. I'd hke.-to shake hafids \Vith everybody in this 
room and learn ail your names. There are many reasors why you 
should vote for ine. I'll he glad to an.swer any fjuestions. 

b. I'm the pupds' candidate for president. I'm well qualified for this 
position. My ancestors were pupds. My father was a pupil. My 
grandfather was a' pnpil. My great-grandfather was a pupil. I 
propose a brand new idea— adding zip codes to telephone 
numbers. 

c. I wanf to introduce (name one of the students in the classroorn^ 
the people's choice. As his campaign manager, I am asking you to 
vote for him. I am asking your neighbors to vote for him. We're 
not making any promis^j^vhich we do not mteiui to keep. As a 
mattt*r of fact, wt re not making any promises. 

2. Dramatize "Registration at the Polls " 

R('<!,isfr(ir: What is your ;iaine, please, firsf \'^A last name? 
Appliraut < Gives niiine, j 

Hf'i:,vt*ar Where do you reside? Are you a citixen? How muay times 
h»'ve vou voted m vlus district/ 



i rvKL High School 

Aim. Tf) practice correct producthm of injt'.al t (i\sm<^ the fheme of 
|Xv»^ular music) 

M \TKRrM s 

\Iirrors PAceord*. ( each speaker slionid have one) 

To^igue d< pwssofN Phonograph 

Afk: ''VVhat make a tuuv a top tune'-"" EUcit answer which must 
mclttdetl.e v.ords 'Urp tuiu"^' 
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PnOCEWnWE . • • , 

•1. Readinecs 

Review criteria for correct pro«ucH(. )f t Place on board. 

2. Development 

' a.- Each pupa is called upoi; to play part of a "top tune" and Aen 
talk about it for three minutes while others listen. If possible, 
the pupil should use a song that has at least one nitial t m its 
title. If impossible, his talk should include as many initial ( words 
as possible. ^ 
b Pupil-to-pupil evaluation follows each speech. If the s^^ker has 
' made errors in prohOMucing t, he is asked to repeat the words ,n 
which the enor -oasrred These words are listed on the board by 
the speaker who uses a miiTor aad tongue depressor for self- 
correction. 

c. Midway in the period there should be un attempt by each pupil 
to try the entire list of words on the board. 

d. The speeches continue w.th thr .^aine evaluation and checking 
protedures. 

•1 

Afpucation " 

The final summary shooU mvolve an attempt b\' each pupil to say 
correct^ any five of the words on the board. 

TONGU6 THRUST 

The toneve-thrust £Vi»aromf consists of an abnormal movement of the 
tongm- during swallowing.- The moveu. nt of the tongue is forward 
;a,d/or lateral, rather than to the rear. Tins .syndrome may or ma> not 
produce orthodontic or articulation problems. The therapist mav 
Tailed upor. by a parent to pro^■ide rherftpy at the request of an ortho- 
dontist, even though a speech problem does not exist. The therapist 
should deter«nnc. ou the basis of case load and waiting list, whether to 
admit this pupil or not. ^ 

The t««C'if.Jl.rust syndrome, however, may manifest itself in a distpr- 
tion of sibilant sounds as in the lingual protrusion lisp. For this reason 
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lingual protrusion lispors should be carefully screened to identify those 
who will require foniuil tongue-thnist therapy prior to work on articula- 



tion. 



The tongue thruster may be identified in the following ways: 

1. If an open bite or w ide spacing exists between the teeth, the tongue 
may be difectly observed chiring the swallow if the lips are held apart. 

2. If the ^eeth are in noimal occlusion, tension may bo noted in the 
obicularis oris ( ring muscle encircling the lips ) . 

3. Ask the student to describe the movement of the tongue as he 
swallows. 



General Suggestions 

1, Thuin|) sucking should be eliminated prior to therapy. 

2 Therapy should not be a(lminisit r(»d if .i bite plat(» has already l)een 

inserted in the mouth. , 

f 

3. Tongue-thrust therapy is g(*nerally not undertaken before the fourth 
grade. ^ 

4, Xiaison should be estal)lisbed with the orthodontist since ortho- 
dor tic work IS generally not undertaken until completion of tongue- 
thrust therapy. 

Therapy Sequence 

Therapeutic exercises begin with the front of the mouth and work to the 
rear. 

1. Tongue tip flexibihty exercises 

a. Click tongue on gum ridge. 

b. Produce the sound U with the tongue on the gum ridge as in the 
clicking exercise. 
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2, Tongue tip and sibilant exercises 

a, • ^Recite a huinber of final t words making a strong t sound, ♦ ' 

b. Recite a number of final is words with the same strong tongue 
action. - 



3, Positive pressure exercises 



a. Chew a stick of sugarless gum. VVSen it is soft, roll it into a ball 
on the gum ridge with the tongue tip, flattening it out. Repeat 

^ this several times. 

b, losing sahva from a melted mmt, make a shiri)y sound as \ou draw 

air in. Say a series of st words in the same manner. 

4, Resistance an(l^ag-reflexe\erei;i)L»s < • 

a. Hold down bacjc of the tongue with a tongue^ deprc^ssor, "push 
toiiguttfiip against the stick, trying to hofd the stick with the 
tongue as you withdraw it from the mouth. Start with the middle 
of the tongue and gradually work hack. 

b. Say the sound ack three times with the same tongue and palat(» 
action used io exercis(^ 4a 

V 

5, Posterior tongut* exercise 

Make a toiigue clicking sound thn c Hmes. Say the w ord cUp with 
the front of the toimue and clap with ihe haft; oi the tongue. 

o 6. Tongjiicand palate exercises 

a. Put a small mint on ttmuue and touch it to the roof of the mouth 
as you say the / sound three times - 

h. Hold the mint hctween tongue tip and gum ridge while swallow- 
ing properly. Suck the melted mint })ack mto the throat, using 
good front-to-rear tonuue action. # 



Where speech problems are related to organic causes, it is necessary to 
collect as much background informatu)n as possible for diagnostic pur- 
poses. Such information is essential to effective long-range planniiirg and 
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the setting of realistic god Is. 'fhc therapist will* profit trom the work of 
other professionals who may have speat a great deil of time' in t^s^ing 
and diagnosis. When background iiiatcTial is not available, the public 
school therapist makes siicli referrals througf\^the [j^piV schoo^ chan- 
nels. As this may take considerable tune, it is someti^nes wise to with- 
hold therapy ti»mporanly in casc.^ where surgical or,()rijk;r tcichnujues are 
necessar)' as a means oi parti/ or completely coTrecti^g the difficulty.. 
In other cases, the therapist Mi*»y plan general speech imjivovement work 
for the pupil until an accuratftdiagnosis is obtained. 

\ 

a£FT PALATE 

Description^ 

This is a physical condition which is usually ibe result of a develop- 
mental failure to form a closure of the roof of the mouth. The cleft, or 
opening, may involve the uvula, the soft p.date, the hard palate, the 
alv(^lar ridge, the gum, and sometmus the uppe^ lip. 

Characteristics of Cleft Palate Speech 

1, Since there is an inability to build up sufficient air prt»ssure in the 
oral cavity, plosive, fricative, sibilant, and glottal sounds cannot be 
adwjuat(»ly produced. Thus the articulation of all consonants, except 
possibly the jmsals, »iv ti and q , may be defective. 

2 Some ( hil(ln*n with cleft palate and cleft lip have impairt*d hearing. 
They cunnot articulate correctly those sounds which they are unable 
to hear,. 

h . *^ 

3. Anomalii^s of the articulators, (^specially the hps, teeth, alveolar 
ridge, and soft palate, cause some of the severe articulatory dii»tor- 
tions. 

4. Diversion of air into the nose results fti a nasal voice quality. 

The vowel sounds have a nasal tim1)re, and this disturbed voice quality is 
one of the most conspicuous f<»atures of the sj^'ech of a child with a cleft 



1 

palate. The vowels iiu>sfafftctf(l arc those jin vvhidi the soft palate is 
most strongly contracted, namely oo and eel, Often the child will try to 
limit the escape of air tliroii^h his nose by Contracting his nostrils and. 
raising his upper hp. These muscular effort^ prcxluce facial contortions 
and grimaces nhieh draw further unpleasjint attention to the child's- 
speech problem' - ' ' j 



Piocemenf in the Therapy Program ' 

■• ♦ i 

Placement in speech class will depend on the severity of the child's 
speech problem and l.ii area of greatest need.. He may be placed with 
a hard-of-hearing group, with delayed sjpeecb cases if he is young 
enough, with a lisping group, a mi.xed artic^ilation class, or a voice group. 
In some cases, the child may.need indivicjual help or a combination of 
group placement and uidividual work. Forjthe child to receive maximum 
benefit frmn ijpeech enrollment, it may be necessary to try him in sev- 
eral groups and or to reevaluate his placement periodically. • 



Therapy 

Since each pupil with cleft palate needs a plan tailored to his needs, 
the therapist, after consultation with medical and dental personnel, 
parents, classroom teachei" and guidance counielor, should determine 
the extent of defeqt, the degree of speech handicap, and the existence 
of an ernotiyhal difficulty, and set realistic goals for each student. 

1.. In plaiining for therapy, a distinction .should be made between etio- 
logicdr speech therapy and symptomatic therapy. The etidogic 
therapy is done first and cimsists of e.xcitatiim' of the salpingo- 
phMn^eal muscles if they appear to be hypoactive. Exercise the 
S9ft palate to keep it flexr- ... . .evelop kinesthetic awareness, 
and use blowing to activate v. loph.t.v .igeal closure. After etiologic 
'problems h.ive been treated, the next step is to handle speech sympto- 
/Imatic problems. Teach the pupil to distinguish between nasal and 

, ' oral speech through ear training. Then teach the difference between 
^lasal emission as opposed to oral emission during articulation. 
Finally,, attempt to eliniiiiate nasality and visibly associated symp- 
toms, such as flaring of the nostrils. ., 
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2: In difforoiitiatiiju Ix tui'i'ii nasal and oral spoecli, use the following 
helpful t(»chnniiu's; ^ ' 

- a. Iiiterpersonal scaimiiii^.' Let the eluld learn t( reco^ni/e the cftf- 
fcrences hetweeo iKisal and orahspeeeh in ancUljer person Speak 
nasallv^ Let 4lie child leel the \d)ratK)n aroun'd the nose, or the 
^ Jack ol it. " ^ ' ' " - 

h. Intrapersonal seannini^ First use the liipe recorder to allpw (he* 
chdd to niointor his own speech. The nasal portions nia> he ampli- 
fied for emphasis. Then direct die child to monitor his speech as 
^ he is talking. ^ . ' ' 

3. He'careftil of dif problem of overarticiilation. Nhmy deft-palate chil- 
dren tend to overarticulate in an effort to i ompensate for loss of func- 
tion. There is also a tendency to increase the rate when fewer organs , 
are in use Intellimhility may often he increased to some extent 
inereK hy working on rate. 

4. Work on associated facial mov*einents with a mirror. Movements 
shoidd he brought to consciousness and e\agger,ited. Employ nega- 
tive practice aniScancellation technifjues to help iIi the elimination 
of facial grunacmg and constriction of the nostrils 

5 Finally, make piov isioii for any needed guidance lounseling to help 
the stiuh'iit acquire aiT obj^'ctive attitude toward ,his deformity. 

CEREBRAL PAl^SY 

Description 

Cen'br.il palsy is ir neuromuscular disorder resulting from damage to 
the brain befo^-, during, or shortly after birth. This brain damage affects 
motor function In addition to the motor handicap, there may be diffi-: 
culties of perception, creating confusion in one or more of the sensory 
areas of hearing, vision, space and form, dej^th, l)od\' image, touch, and 
kinesthesia Such lonfusion may affect thinking, writinjjj, language, and 
otherdeariuDg Anotlu r complication may be a lack of emotional ctmtrol. 
The youngster may present \arying degrees of h\ peractivity and dis- 
tractibihty., The cerebral-palsied child is often severely handicapped in 
speech. In soilie instances, there is no speech mvoheinent, in others,, the 
speech problem is unrelated to c erebral palsy. 
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Types . 

There are five major types of cerebral palsy:' spasticity, athetosis, ataxia, 
rigidities, and tremors. Only thcfirst three types art' discu5Sed'here be- 
cause the last two are often combined with other types. 

1. Spasticity 

Spasticity is characterized by severe neuromuscular tension. Motor 
ability of all speech mifscles may be impaired, paralysis of the tongue 
is often found; chewmgj^sucking, and swallowuig may be affected, 
and drooling may result. There may be reverse swallcming waves in 
which food intake is propelled out. 

, Problems of nasality or denasality arc common. The child may have 
strabismus, a squinting condition, m which the a. es of thc.eyes are 
not parallel. 

2. Athetosis 

The athetoid usually js in constant involuntary movemei^. Coordina- 
' tion disturbances affect speech musjcles and may result in facial 
grimaces. There is a lugh incidence of hearing loss connected with 
athetosis. B<?cause of lack of tongue control, the tongue may be able 
to effect a particular speech position at one time but not another. 
Drooling i,> frequent Breathing may be out-of-phase. The startle 
reflex in both spastic and athetoid cliildren is readily activated, thus 
increasing their physical insecurity. 

• 3. Ataxia 

The child who is ataxic suffers from a disturbance of etjuilibrium and 
kmesthesia. This loss in muscle sense may affect his sense of direc- 
tion and involve his speech. He niav not recognize his tongue posi- 
tion at a given time. He requires many kmestlietic. visual, and audi- 
tory clues. Although there is generally no problem of out-of-phase 
breathing, as there may be m athetosis, the ataxic child may need to 
learn ^eater control in exhaling. He may have halting, arhythmic 
speech and (hfficulty in changing the pitch of his voice. Drooling 
may or may not be present. The ataxic child may have an ^ibnormal 
eye condition called nystagmus, in which the eyeballs oscillate so 
that it is difficult to foeus for an\' length of time on an object or an 
activity. He may frequently be dizzy and nauseated, 

9^. -? 
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Although pertain distinctions may' differentiate specific types, they 
are often mixed, and consequently present combined symptoms. 
Rigidities and tremors may combine with any of . lO three major 
typ€« described, 

• 

Ploc«ment in the Therapy Program 

Cerebral-palsied pupils with severe physical involvements are placed 
in an H. C. ( Health Conservation ) 20 unit vvjiere every type of therapy 
is administered inten«vely in a team approach. If the itinerant speech 
teacher encounters a youngster who has come from such a unit, it may 
be assumed that this pupil has had intensfve speech therapy.. In order 
to prevent regression, however, assuming that the possibility of further 
imj)rovement is slight, therapy should be continued. It is suggestttl that 
such cases as well as any other less seriously afflicted ones who never 
attended an H. C. 20 unit be placed in a group according to their major 
defect ( lisping, articulation, voice). It may also be advisable to give the 
pupil individual work, or to combine both a group and an individual 
approach. If the child has *come from a highly protected unit environ- 
ment, be more aware than usual of this child's adjustment problems 
Make every effort to alert the classroom teacher and other personnel to 
the youngster s special needs. Be aware of. the possible presence of chil- 
dren \yitir*sub-clinical CP," and provide suitable a*rebral-palsy therapy. 

t 

Therapy 

While general' methods of speech therapy are similar to those employed^ 
\.ith all speech-handicapped children, the particular problems that stem 
from the disturbance of neuromotor function may require special 
. methods. Speech may be affected by the lack of development of volun- 
tary motor function, by the limited development of basic functions such 
as sucking, chewing, and swallowing; by breathing patttyns; by phona- 
tion; an^l by tongue and lip activity.. Special emphasis oft sensory stimu- 
laUon in kinesthetic, visual, auditory, and tactual areas is often neces- 
sary to compensate for deficiencies in one or more of these sensory 
pathways. 

Relaxation is essential for work with a cerebral-palsied child of any type, 
although the degree of possible relaxation varies. The aim js relaxation 
at will. 
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The following voice problems usually appear in cerebral-palsied indi- 
viduals: tense voice quality and shallow W^lathing in $pasticitjtf; un- 
controlled inHectibn and modulation in athetosis; a grating, harsfi voice 
quality and slow arhythmic rate in atoia. > \ 

To improve voice, therapeutic techniques should a'im at regulating 
breathing habits, vowel production, phonatiop, aiK^^he rhythmiq sense. 
For amoredetaUedd:spossion,se« the Bureau lor Speech Improvement's 
Cerebral Palsy Handbook. Exercises to relieve tensioi) in the articulator?^ 
•are also necessary for good voice development To imj)rove:articulation, 
use exercises to control movement of the jaw, tongue, lips, and palate and 
to facilitate swallowing. 

Ciinfer with parents to help them to deal with the child's problem. Plan 
a follow-up speech program for the parents to use at home. Evaluate 
basic eating patterns, and ifHhey are defective, plan a program of 
chewing, swallowing, and sipping through straws for home practice. If 
dropMiig^" techniques for its control should be emphasized. 

Confer with the classroom teacher/in ajx attempt to coordinate your 
objectives. 



Specific Procedures 

Relaxation 

Since tension in the articulators «may be present in all types of cerebral 
palsy, specific relaxation exercises for these muscle groups as well as 
general relaxation work is helpful. Suggestions for relaxing follow. 

• Jaw: Utilize passive movement, jaw dropping, yawning, chewing, 
swallowing. 

• Tongue: Dysarthria, consisting of tongue paresis, is often present,' 
particularly in spasticity and m the mixed type. The standard drills 
of tongue extension and raising may be' inadvisable or impossible. 
Therefore, work on tongue elevat on within the mouth, using peanut 
butter on the 'gum ridge. Stimulate the kinesthetic and tactual sen- 
sation on the gum ridge and tongue tip by means of gentle pressure 
With cotton swabs, tongue blades, or lollipops. Create resistance by 
pressing down gently as the child tr* ,s to elevate the tongue. With 
athetoid children whose tongues are often in tincontrolled motion. 
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it ma>^.be^(lvisirl)lc to work directly from a sOund thaf the child Is 
able to make suctesstully, which ina^ be used as a reference point 
^ \n teacfiinR other sounds. • * ' 

Is^s; Lip.rotindinc; and stretching are useful, especially the move- 
ment from 00 to cc and back agajn. Watcli for asynimetrfc muscle 
tension and work fur improved distribution through resistance and 
relaxation. Mouth breathing, malocclusion, or flaccid lips may cause 
lip closure to be a problem. - ^ " * 

A 

• Palate: See section on Voice, page 12S» and section on Clett Palate, 
page 92. ^ - ' • 

Swallotim^: See station on Tongue Thrust ( pagt* S9) to read about 
^ the normal swallowing pattern. Plact* the cluld\ fingers on your 
. . larynx to feel the correct swallowing nioveiijKjnt, th(»n have t>ie child 
feel the movement oJ hflTown larynx. 

y Drooling may be severe. To promote anarencss, train tliv pupil to 
recognize sensations of we tness and dryness. Use alternating pieces 
of wet and dry tissue on the chin to help the pupil identify these 
sensations. L'se a inihror for visual cues. Have the pupil look into the 
niirror to see the sali^ on his lips and chin. For fneverMon of drpol- 
ing, promote* lip closure by means of pieces of paper placed bt»tween 
the lips, lip-smacking exercises with sticky candy nibbed on the lips;' 
fre(|ui*nt rc»minders to keep the lips closed when engaged in activities 
other than speaking or eating. * ' \ 

Stress relaxatiori of 'other nuiscle groups during swallowing. To 
control drooling, use the following exercist*s : 

1.. Use a mirror 

Lips together^ push back saliva with tongue. , 

Lips apart, watch tongue, watch tongue tip lift to gum ridge. 

Lips apart; watch back of tongue lift to soft palate. 

Watcli throat,/f e'er throat; watch for control of sali\ a in the. mouth. 

(This exercise is useful also for producing alveolar and velar sounds. ) 

2. Use sugar-free gum for chewing. Teacli pupil t(vswallow the snliva, 
not tlu* t^um. Retrie ve the gum after a few st»conds., 



3. Check to sec whether or not ^le child can sip throiigh a straw ajc- 
quately. If he cannot do this withotit bitintt the straw, he' must 
practiqe, * | 

4. Disi:nss the hygienic and social aspects of drooling in order to moH- 
vate-the C P. chilcJLto develop a conscious desire^o eHminate the' 

' . habit. 

X Use progress charts and have the child keep his own record.of drool- 
ing frequency. As remifiders, use visual ^es, such as brightly cold^i 
Band- Aids on ?. finijer or a no-drooling ring. 

6. Suggest to the pupil that he wear a handkerchief around the wrist 
tomake wiping dry easy. ^ ^ 

• lAstetiin}!,. Special emphasis on listening skills is essential Plan 
therapy to improve auditory discrimination, ^auditor)' memory span, 
and general attention span, all of which ar^ essential to hLs progress 
"ip speech. ' / 





S * Speech ami La^;:,^ni<ic: Aim at all times for thjf mostVitelligible 
. spet»ch possible w ithin the limitations of the hariflicap'. It Aay some- 
frimt»s.he necessary, therefore, t(f accept' nqnstj(hdard motor Pji«t^ 
to get the most acceptable sound. Employ r|te control techr ' 
^emphasizing accuracv of voWel production, syllabication, st|;^s, and 
rhythm to' compensate for deficiencies in consonant sou; 

Sequence of Activities for a Sifr|^(|^^son 

L, Relaxatk<ii ^ ^ 

2. Voice 

a. " Breathing 

b. (A'owels and pbouation 

c. ^hythn. , , * 

^ * - V '*' 

3. Jaw , t(muy(». lips. pul:;te,^allo\\ iug * , 

4. Motor training* 

a. * Articulators ( jaw. toiiijue. lips, palate I 

b. Swallowing patterns 



5. Review of previon*^ work 



6. Introduction of new material with an emphasis on hstening skills 

7. Drill achi.eved through pleasurable reinforcement 

8. Application 

9. Assignments 

Sompie Case History 

Name: faula Age: Nine 

Medic al Diafinosis: Cerebral palsy; generalized moderate athetosis with 
spastic 'elements » hearing loss requiring a hearing aid. 

IQ: Normal range, but educationally retarded approximately one year. 

Handedness. Right. ' 

Speech Evaluation: Slurred, athetoid speech, with some tongue paresis; 
some immature speech; sound substitutions, omissions of final con- 
sonants, volume of voice inadequate, uncontrolled at times; slight 
drooling, mouth breathing; predominantly intelligible. 

Speech Plan: Relaxation, chewing and swallowing, breath control, voice, 
jiuditory discrimination, lip closure, articulation of final consonants 
and of r, /, s, z,sh,ch. 

Plm ernent. Lisping or articulation group, also a few minutes of individ- 
ual work whc^n ]>ossible. 

LESSON PLANS FOR THE CEREBRAL-PALSIED CHILD 

CROfP. Mixed group in the regular clinical program 
Aim; Correct articulation of medial if 




TriKMK: .Autumn 
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Matesuals 

Rexograph^d copies of "The Wind and the Leaves" from Say It and 
Play It; tissues for blowing; sugarless gum 



Motivation , 
TThe Wind and the Leaves" 

Group 

Procedure 

I. Readiness 

a. Relaxation:; Leaves falling 
from the tree. 



b. Breathing: Pretend to be 
the wind blowing away 
the leaves, 

c. Vowels and rhythm? Jing- 
les and clapping; vowel 
sounds. 

d. Tongue; Use mirrors; tah, 
tay, tee. 

e. Review: Review tongue 
position for t lipreading, 
using t words; give direc- 
tions, e.g,, touch your toes, 
tap your fingers. 

2. Development 

Read the poem, *The Wind 
and the Leaves," again. Have 
children signal when they 
hear f. Practice t in vowels, 
v,ords, phrases, sentences. 
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For Paula 



Allow Paula to chew a piece of 
sugarless gum while the class is 
getting settled. Allow Paula to 
sit, or lean if she cannot stand 
securely, with her arms raised. 
Stress remembering the feeling 
of relaxation. 

Stress quiet hands; stabilize if 
necessary; have Paula blow bits 
of tissues as leaves. 



Use mirror to stress lip shapes. 



Say some of the words incorrectly, 
substituting d for t. Be sure Paula 
hears the difiFerence between the 
voiced and voiceless sounds. 
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Application 



Have the children "say and . 
pky** the poem. 



Assignment 



Practice the porm. Underline 
all the * words in the poem 
aYid practice th^m. 



Help }'aula to ;«nderline t words 
in the classrooni. 



Aim Introducinjj the s 



Theme: Stop! Look! Listen! 

A eliart. Stop! l.inM Listen! PirtiTTrnf a car and a tire, a country 
scene, prefe>ahiy with a luke to rela*'j to rowing the boat, five pic- 
tures of s words in the ..tory, stick puppets w ith s • colonel paper and 
crayons. 

Motivation 

Bei^in a >tory (to he continued later/ about chddren going on a 
picnic. The car has a flat tire. Stop, look and Usten! 



Croup 



For Paula 



Protldure 



L Readiness 



a 



Relaxation. A plump, full 
tue, air le«iks out slowly, 
children j^row limp; then 
the tire is pumped up, and 
they sit easily tall. 



It will he easier for Paula to re- 
ini:m seated for this so let all be 
seated. 




sti/'ss small intake and 
slow. prol(;nued exhala- 
tion. 



Stress closed lips on intake; help 
her to feel the pressing in of ab- 
dominal muscles upim exhalation. 
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c. Vowels:- Us<' isolated vow- 
el sounds with different 
voices. Emphasize listen- 
ing and identification of 
appropriate voices. 



B(»gin with a whisper and prog- 
ress to auditorium vdice and back 
again to whisper (for control)., 



d. Tongue: Review all 
tongiw-tip sounds. Use 



Emphasize the rhythm combined 
with voice 



"Row, row, row your boat * 
song; substitute tongue- 
tip sounds with vowels for 
the words. Use pmitomwue 
of rowing a lv;at 

2. Development 

Continue tli<» story, loading it with ^ words. Ask children whether 
they hear one sound im>r<' often than any other. Select 5 s words 
used in th*- story, show pictures when possible. (Write the words 
from left to riujit on the boa^'d. ) Say each :3 times correctly; have 
pupils listen, then demonstrate ina)rr(»ct production. 



Group 



For Paula 



Give out signs or stick puppets 
with the v sound written in crayon. 
Ha\e pupils listen and raise the 
pupp^'ts when they hear >ou say 
an incorrect s sound. Ha\e chil- 
dren id(»ntify from visual cues 
only the correct production of s 
(lipreading). 



Practict* hpread^:,g and sound 
(hsciinnn-ition iK-crc-^o of her 
hearing loss. 



Distribute colored paper and con- 
trasting crayons. Ccmtuu'e story 
and have children write v when- 
ever they hear it. 



('hoose bright crayon for Paula, 
tape paiv- r to her desk. 



Have them make sound of leaky 
tires and listen tf) each other. 
Those w ho produce an incorrect 
s are sent to the garage. The mech- 
anics are the children who pro- 
duce the goo(} s. 



Check squaring the lips (in<;ofar 
as s(iuaring is possible for Paula)., 
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PlV Simon Sflt/s. (The teacher Cho^e physical activities in 

is Simon,) The children do ' whipn it is easy for Paula to par- 

not ^follow directions when ticipate. 
the teacher says Thimon 
Thays. 



Assignment 

' Find or draw two pictures be- 
ginning with s relating to th^ 
story. Write the words. 



Ask parents to read aloud to Paula 
daily and have her raise her hand 
vihen ^he hears the s. 



SPEECH DEFSaS RELATED TO HEARING LOSS 
Description 

The hard-of^hearing child is one who is able to dev**lop speech and 
communication through auditory means although he has impaired 
hearing. This child may or may not be severely handicapped. He may 
be required to wear a hearing aid. Whether or not he is severely afflicted, 
his hearing problem may have affected his personality development. It 
has been said that of all the possible sense impairments, a hearing loss 
is the most isolating disability to experience. Since man is a gregarious 
animal, it is indeed a frustrating experience to orient himself to the world 
in which he cannot hear speech, footsteps, doors opening or closing, 
bells, and the multitude of ordinary sounds of daily life. For this reason, 
the hearing-handicapped individual often reacts to life situations with 
bizarre behavior. Since it is man s ability to speak that has turned him 
into a refined being, a youngster who can hear almost no speech and 
can produce relatively little may appear lacking in refinement. He may 
use crude gestures to make his basic needs known. He does not mean to 
be offensive, but this is the only way he can express himself, and he 
does so, uninhibitedly. The speech pattern which a hard -of -hearing child 
displays varies according to the type of hearing problem involved. 

Types of Hearing Loss 

A conductive type of hearing loss, which results from an abnormal con- 
dition in either the external or middle ear, will interfere with the passage 
of sound from the outer to the inner ear, even though the nerve of hear- 
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ing may be in nonnal working order. In this type of loss, the loudness of 
all tones or sounds is reduced by an equal amount. Thus, a student witli 
this defect will hear his own speech louder than he hears the speech of 
others. Consequently, he may speak very softly and be inaudible in 'a 
classroom., This may be the only evident speech defect. Others with a 
conductive hearing loss may also exhibit denasal vocal quality, omission 
of final consonants, and distortions of rn and n. 

The child with a perceptive loss may exhibit excessive volume, nasal 
vocal quality, monotonous pitch, and deviations in the production of r, 
voiced and voiceless th, s, /,tj, 3, z, and f. He has poor bone conduction 
and must speak loudly to monitor his own voice. The differential loss of 
auditory monitoring may also account for his distorted articulatorx' and 
vocal patterns, which pr(y)ably occur w ithout any aw areness on his part. 
Research does not induate any voeal quality characteristic of the hard- ' 
of-liearing. 

Quality and intensity of the \H)ice depend on the extent of the loss and 
the length of tiwe the individual has had it. If the hearing loss occurs at 
an ag(» before adecjuate auditory monitoring has developed, there may 
be some distortions of certain consonant sounds. The speech teacher 
should become familiar with the child, his e nvironment, and his hack- 
ground in order to plan therapy which will best meet the student's 
unique n(»eds. 

Placement in the Therapy Program 

The hard-of-hearing child should be placed with a speech group which 
relates best to his problem. For example, if he has serious sound distor- 
tions or omissions, he should be placed in an articulation or lisping clinic. 
If relatively few sounds are affected, and his problem is njainly voice 
development, he should be grouped witl) pupils who h<ivc voice prob- 
lems, regardless of the etiology of these problems. If his overall pattern 
is unintelligible, or there is little speech, he may require individual help 
and, or work witli a group. The ultimate decision for placement will rest 
with the teacher after evaluations of the chikrs needs.. 

Therapy ^ 

The goal of teaching speech an^d language to the liUn J-of-hearing student 
is to increase the intelligibility of his oral communication. It is important 



torcmembiT that mtclh^ibih^y in speech (h peiids upon elcint nts other 
than the articulation of sound ak^ie. Lenuthenini^ of sounds where it is 
requited by the language, stress on the appropriate syllable, phrasing 
and pausing in connected speech, intonation appropriate to the meaning 
-all add to the^ intelligibility of the speaker a^d must be considered 
when planning a therapy program. It is important to remember tliat it 
takes an inordinate amount of drill to fi\ a sound lor a child with a 
hearing loss because he does not hear il when be says it. 



Specific Procedures 

L The phonetic method is an excellent teaching aid for hearing-im- 
paired students because of its \isual aspect Include analysis of the 
aiticulation of the vowels, iliphthongs, and consonants that are af- 
iecled m the student's speech. When necessary, include an analysis 
ot the lengthening of souiuls, stress on syllables ol words, stress on 
words in groups, phrasing, intonation, and their visual repiesenta- 
tion^Thc phoiu'tic approach will also provide opportunities for audi- 
t(iry trainmg so necessary for the child with a hearing loss. 

2. Utih/.e colorful and \ ailed \isual aids to compensate this child for 
his aural limitations. When a word is introduced, use <i picture to 
illustrate nieanmu. Kmploy pantomime wlu n pictures are not avail- 

, able. 

3. Promote eiijov meiit of the speech ai ts and ot music ahmg w ith direct 
teachmg of the sound structure ol speech. Choral speaking, creative 
dramatics, inipiovisations, storytelling, and singmg a(foid desired 
practice material for the hard-of-liearing child in all elements of 
spoken language 

4. Kniphasi/e the "look, listen, and led" apinoach The lncati\es f,,i\ 
(i t can be coriected visually. Help the studei I to differentiate the 
voiced cognates by placing liis fingers on \our lar\n\. He feels the 
sound, then tries to le("l it on his own throat. 'I he plosives /, J, ^, 

, must be presented in diaurains of the mouth w hich illustrate tongue 
positions, then the dilfcKjm ( " betw cen the cognates is recognized by 
touch ^ 

For the sibilants, use diagrams for demonstrations of tongue posi- 
tion,; fee hiig for voiced cognates, and cutaiUMUis sensation for differ- 

er|c ^ 



ences betuern /, and t, /. Make the sounds against the back of a 
students hand: s, then /, then t, The pupil gets a different sensation 
from each sound. Then he tries to dupHcatc the demonstration. 



Sample Tongue Placement Chart 




For differentiation" between voieed and voiceless cognates, use a 
color s> stem in which one eoh)r ( blue ) is used to indie.ite a voiceless 
sound and a eoiitrastini; color { red ^ to denote the presence of voice. 

5. Often the voice of the hardrof-lu'.»nni; needs specific attention. The 
volume ni.iy need to he increased i)r decre*ised. the pitch may be 
inai>propnate. iuid a monotonous pattern may need correction. Some 
of the followmg may be useful 

a. Provide for practice in speaking at sev eral loudness levels.. 

b. Develop a subjective kinesthetic monitor for each pupil's own 
voice by practicing \oluine wlide checking it ngainst an amplifier. 
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c. Practice relating pitch to incaninj^ through the use of a portable 
aniphfiiT by ha\ ing the pupil s tone copy the instructor's and by 
having him follow the instructor s bodily expressions. 

d. Moving from a sitting position to a standijig position and then 
back to a sitting posihon can help to move the pitch up and down. 
If nasal resonance is missing, try the tactile approach (feeling 
breath emission against the hand from the nose as well as the 
mouth). Place a mirror under the pupils nose to provide visual 
clues. 

6. Most students. \\ ith hearing loss will need work m listening skills, 
auditory discnminaticm, ^md auditory memory. Some may also need 
help in developing attenti(m span. Auditory training will include:: 

a. Discriminate^!) between sounds 

I). Auditory training in connected speech 

c. Disernninaticm in loudness, pitch, ([ualitv . time, and melody 

7. Language skills are necessary foi the hard-of-hearing student. Co-- 
operate with the classroom teacher to help students in their mastery 
of vocabulary and Lyn tax. ' 

PROBLEMS OF FLUENCY 

Prohh nis of flm^ncy are concerned with i breakdown ui rh\thm~an in-^ 
ability to maintam the ccmnected rhythms of meaningful speech. Clut- 
tering and stuttining are the principal disorders of this problem. 



CLUTTERING 

This svndronie !kis received \ery recent recognition. The term was 
eomed by Deso Weiss, a prominent psyc hiatrist It is being accepted as 
a probhMn entirely apart from stuttering. 

Description 

Cluttering is characterized by hurry, speech hesitancy, repetition of 
syllables and.short words, slurred speech, and tlie syntactic deformation 



of longer sentences. It is jreni rally awti.ipamed by some faults of pro- 
nunciatioa, huskiness of voice, monotony, and or lack niodtilation. 
The clullerer's basic problem is rate. He tends to rush bis speed.. Tbere 
are often substitutions, omissions, and distortions of sotmds, but these 
occur only during rapid speech, and the luisarticulation must be con- 
sidered within this framew ork of excess speid since most clutterers can 
utter the same words singly or slowly withotit error. 

Tlie difference l)et\\een the stutterer and the clutterer is that the, 
former often Jias trouble mitiatinU speech and may deveh)p devices for 
helping himself to begin speaking, whereas the latter rarely has trouble 
starting to speak, but (uice bei^un, \\v eontumes at a rapitl rate in a dis- 
jointed, often hieaninuless nianni ^ 



Placement in the Therapy Program 

Ideally, clutterers sbouhl be placed in liiMMoUeneous ^KUips, but this is 
usually not feasible m the public schools Siunetiim s elutterers work 
well with artictdation groups, btit often they are grouped with stutterers. 



Therapy 

Thechittcrer mtist learn to control his e\('essi\e rate and excessive out- 
put. The niaior an as of concern are control of artK ulation eircn s, chirity 
of expression, and the ability to make himself understood casilv. \cti\i- 
ties to help Imn feel in control of his speech are most beneficial. 

Often clutt(Ters and stutterers must be grouped toj^ether Conse- 
quently, a comparison (»f tlu ir similaritu's and differeiu es to determine a 
method of therapy beneficial to both might be appropriate. Both re- 
quire a relaxed environment, but the stutterer needs tins en\ in;nment to 
help free him to speak. I le needs to l>e exposed to successful and pleasur- 
able six'akitig experiences and to be given a desire to speak. The clut- 
terer, \utbin this relaxed environment, needs to be provided with a 
framework for controlling his rate and for iinpro\ iiig his clarity.. The 
clutterer may need to "Uiink before he speaks," or organi/e himself suf- 
ficiently to express himself with ease and clarity, whereas the stutterer 
needs to "think h^ss'' before he speaks. To the stutteri-r, thinking before 
bespeaks and worryim^ about his al)ility to speak with ease and clarity 
can cause anxiety and result in approacl -avoitlance conflicts. The chit-, 
terer. however, benefits from organizing his thoughts. 
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* Both the stnltcHT mh\ the dntlcrcr iiuiy Ix ncfit froiii cNcrmcs de- 
siiinod to <le\(»lop coijtrol of brcjthmu. A nicntjl Inponc upproacli to 
tlu rapv hrncfits both types ol spinrh problems. The stuttiTCr is often 
anxious uhont bis speech, tbe clntterer rarely is an\iu\Ks. but be some- 
tinu\s feels coniuseil. unsure, ami uneomlortable in spe;ikin^ situations, 
Role-playin^^ creative draiilatics, and cbor^d spejlvinii an usefid adjuncts 
to meet these needs, Remember that the tecbnujues for helping the 
stutterer differ from those for the clntterer. and plan the therdpN 
accord in uly. 



STUTTERING 

Description 

Stntterinu has been defined, described, and resedrihed by experts per- 
helps more than >m\ othiT speech disorder. There is a weidtli of material 
to Ik* read and absorbed betore heuininni^ tber.ip\ \\ith induiduals who 
stutter and w lio react u ith w iiK'K \ ar\ inu results to these therapies. The 
pur|M)sc here is not to present an\ n(*\\ theories or therapies hut to sui^- 
j^est an eclectic appiaisal ol cuirent tbinkiiiu on stutterini; to deterinint* 
areas of n^reeinent aiid to e\ol\(* some b.isie premises upon \Nhich pub- 
lic school therap\ can pistifiably be based 

UefimtioiK \ary> but most authorities seem to accept the consensus 
of the Speech Foundation of Auieriia. It is ueiieralh helieN'ed that stut-> 
terers do not lia\e disceriiible phy>ie<il or mental abiiorinalities, are 
liL ly to exjuTience^ fears or aiiMclies in relation to their speakinu. are 
au ai e that their u a\ of tallviim is considered uuusikiI. and probahK show 
sii^ns of ^trnu^le" in their iitteiiipts to produce trouble fiee speech.. The 
latest authorities espouse the (ominon 'heorv that stnttermu is 4 com- 
plex s\iidrome with multiple causes They auree tha't the "n\ bole child/* 
not merely the stuttermu, must he treated. F.s\ cholouical and piTsonality 
studies iiidu ate that the stntteier is essentialh liKe the; noiistutterer.^ but 
he may lia\e personahtv adjustments that appear to bear a direct rela- 
tion to the disorder f\iiMronmental f«i(t(irs. partic tilarh c( nflict and 
perle( tionisin in tlu^- h(ane and or unrealistic partiital ainhitioiis fre- 
cjuentK pla\ an important role in tlu speei h de\elopineut of stutterers 

• The stages or, decrees of stntterui^ ha\e als(» been the topic of 
muc h interest to rest jrc hers and pr.u titioners Some prefer the labels of 



primary and sVcondary stuttering, ijtkTs pre fer a Unm of be^inniiii^ or 
advanced stuttering iind accept variations within each classification. 
Thcr<' apFars to be agreement, however, on a di\ision of stuttering. 
That stiiRc. known as priinar\' or begmnnm stuttering, xlesignates the 
child with relatively mild though e\cessi\e or freipieiit repetitions and 
proloiifxationsJ who is described as being unaware of and or iineoncemed 
about his disflueney, Secondar>' or achanced stuttering n'fers to a more 
severe disorder complicated by the tension and anxiety which result 
from tin* individuals emotional reactioas to his arhythinic sptwh pat-^ 
tern. Wliatever the cause of stuttering, a pattern of arhythinic speech 
marked b\ van ing degrei>s of hesitancy, bloekiiig. or repeating is widely 
recognized as characteristic Thesi* habits of speech are symptoms rather 
than causes. Provided that the more fundamental problems ot person- 
ality and envirtmment are given atteiitiim, a iM)sitive approach to the 
practice* ot good spet^ch habits is a common area ot agreement. 



Placement in the Therapy Program 

Aeceptlmee of the tlieor\ of primar\ and sccou'.larN . or beginning and 
advanctnl, stuttering is liki^ly to be the ma)or deteriiimmg factor in 
j^rouping stutterers ui a school dime. Tlu* primarv stutterer is unaware 
of his problem ami should be treated b\ mdireet therapv. whereas the 
secondary stutterer is ser\ed Inst b\ a direct approach.. It follows, then, 
that primarv stutterers and secondary stufterers should Im' gron|K'd 
separately. Fre(|ueiitly, there are too tew stutterers in niic school to torni 
two groups. In such cascv there is a possibility that elassificaticm with 
secondarv stutterers ma> precipitate se( oiidaiA sNiiiptoms in the primary 
stutterers, consetpieutly. it is advisable to uroup the primary stiitt<Ters 
u'itlK'liildren of smular age who iiimht lia\e voice or artieulatorv prob- 
lems. Otten stuttcTcrs can be grouped v\ itii ( lutt<Te(*f, and therapy can 
be geared to both deb cts. ludiMdual placement on (ase evaluation 
and the nt'i'(N(>f eac h student 



Theropy 

Some j;eiieral approaches to therapy follow Aceeptanct^ of a theory of 
multiple etuilogy for stuttering leads logically to a team appuuu h. If 
there are physicab psychological, and or environmental needs to be 
met, u ork with the psychologist, ibe sociaf worker, the parent, the class- 
room teacher, the psychiatrist, and the speech superv isor and encourage 
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their invoKciiicnt Olmousiy, M)mf cases will rccjiiiro less than the full 
team nientioiuxl. In NNorfcinj; with younj; children wuh priinan stutter- 
ing, for e\ainple/the help of a medical doctor for a phNsieal chccki.p 
and the c<M)|X'rati()ii of the parent and the elassrocun tcMcher may he 
recpiired. In an extreme taseo! secondarN ^tntternl^ oomplieated hy 
phohias and an\iet\. the active cooperation ot all inenihers of a lull 
team is ne(>(led 

The factor of personahtN inaladjiistment has rece ived much atten- 
tion in recent considerations of stlltterm^. So much emphasis has heen 
put on this aspect that the (piestion has arisen w hether or not stuttering 
therapy is the proMncc ot the sptcrh teacher or whether it lulongs 
strictly to the ps\ tliiatrist Most therapists Imnc sufficient background 
in ps>eholog\ and speech pathologv to know w hen the help of a psNchia- 
trist IS warranted and to work under his direction when his help is 
enlisted. 

11k iiiiport.iiKe of psychological factors has further implications 
for planning therapv '! he setondar) stutterer will need much help in 
developiim healthy attitudes toward his defect, in developing self- 
confidence in social situations, ami in oxeuomiin: fears lie wd! luMiefit 
from e\p< riencc«s that einpliasi/e his worth as an individu.il and that 
minnni/e Ins shortconiin^s Inc lude ac tivities that dispLiN aiiN t.dents 
luMiuiN lia\e ui nouspeakin'y situations and direct liun toward activities 
tlla^^^lti\ate self n hanc e and ease in s<K itd situations Some stutterers 
iiia> also reepnre iiidn idnal iH)nns( liim to supplement uroiip work. Hole- 
playini:; (reati\e dramatics. soenKlramas. and pla\ tlierap\ are useful 
tetlmi(|ues m cle\elopmi; healthx attitudes and in providiim soeiali/ing 
(*\periences. - ^ 

Tlieories that stress the influence of home en\ iromnent on the stut- 
tcTcr point toward parent counseling as an mi|>ortaiit factor in thecapy. 
For the child who has only primar\ stultrrinu, *Hid is still unaware* of 
his prohlem. control of the enMronmeiit throimh cooperation wifli the 
parents is the major aspect of treatment. W ith secondary or .itjNanced 
stutterers parc»Mts must, actii ely participate m the alleviation of stress 
and in attitude (^langes in the home to effect improvemc>nt. Provide 
adequate time in \onr c<>nferencc» periods to meet with the parc^nts of 
ehihiren who stutter Indixidtial furent inter\ic»ws are customary How- 
ever,, lor some purposes. giou[) theiapv in the* form of rc»gnlar nWtings 



4 

of the parents to disctiss common problems is evai more effertivc. TT^ 
roost effective counseling involves both parents, an interview often diffi- 
cult to arrange during the school day. Ask to* meet both parents at an 
evening P.T.A. meeting. Pamphlets for distribution to j^ents are avail- 
able at the Bureau for Speech Improvement. 




CrMtive dramof ICS as a technique in ttutt^riiifl th«rapy 



Environmental factors include the mterrelationship between the 
child and his classroom teacher and*bet\veen the child and his class- 
mates, as well as his attitude toward school work. The classroom teacher 
is the key figure in these relationships and obviously has influence on 
the child s progress. A program of therapy should take thif into account 
•^and provide for regular teacher conferences. One parUcu^rly effective 
means of enlisting the aid of the cjassroom teacher is to invite him to 
observe a session of therapy or to offer to demonstrate techniques that 
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will help the stutterer in his classroom. In addition, principab mi^ be 
asked to consider having the speech teacher discuss such techniques at 
8 monthly conference. Such discussion would help classroom teachers 
understand pupils who stutter and may be an indirect means of therapy. 

Developing good speech habits for the stutterer may follow the 
pattern of developing good speech habits for' any child. First, there is 
the aspedt of readi-^e^s, including both the psychological and the physi- 
calrTo speak well, every child must be calm. To use the speech mechanism 
effectively, cver^ child must be physically jelaxed-to-aHew^asyTnusccr 
hr HwvementrTo speak^'smoo^ every chil<J must have a sense of 
rhythm. It is logical, (hen, to assume that a calm atmosphere, relaxation 
• exercises, and reinforcement of the child's naturaji sense of rhythm will 
help the stuttering child develop better habits of speech. Exercises of 
this type in^he books by Scott and Thompson and by Ra^mussen have 
been effective for primary stutterers. Techniques' of physical relaxation, 
although admittedly aimed at symptom rather ttian cause, ma>^ some- 
times be helpful in relieving the effort phase of secondary stutterihg. 
♦ 

Widely accepted practices used to develop good speech habits are 
.the teaching of smooth, natural phrasing and improved voice produc- 
tion. Practice of improved speech habits is presented in such a way that 
it leads to success and pleasure and replaces the old feeling of frustra- 
tion in speaking situations. Group-speaking experiences, such as choral 
speaking, provide a good beginning. The child is more likely to develop 
confidence if his speaking experiences in the clinic begin with those that 
are easy for him and gradually progress toward those of greater diffi- 
culty. Therapy should eventually develop into speaking assignments 
that reach out of the clinic into the daily life of the child. Include prac- 
tical spe^b situations, such as telephone calls, class recitations, oral 
reports, oral messages, and conversation. 

Devote attention to the modification of symptoms concurrent vAfh 
environmental and psychological approaches. Since changes in attitude 
on the part of the stutterer may take considerable time, provide im- 
mediate relief as a means of insuring the pupil that his problem is 
remediable. Begin symptomatic therapy when the student has shown a 
willingness to modify his problem. The therapeutic approach de- 
scribed above might be summarized thus : ' 

1., Coordinate your efforts with those of parents, teachers, guidance 
counselors, school psychologists. 



2. Suppleifient group therapy with individual work whenever possible. 

3. Use tefeniques of group discussion, role-playing, creative dramatics, 
and .individual counseling to help in' personality adjustment. 

4. Include parent counseling and teacher education as a means of de- 
veloping a posifive prognosis. » 

- 5r-€T0QplTOmQgeiiedus-ly; falcIHgintS account the maturity of the'pupils 
and the degree of severity of the problem. 

6. Include development of relaxation, rhythm, sensory training, smooth 
natural phrasing, and improved voice production to create a positive 
approach to speech habits. 

7. Encourage a feeling of success in speaking through the practice of 
good speech habits in a variety of experiences presented in an order 
X){ gradually increasing difficulty. 

8. Begin modification of symptom patterns as early as practicable to 
accpmpany suggested therapy. 

The suggestionfi for therapy made here arp not meant to be followed in 
any particular pattern but represent general directions. The essence of 
effective clinical worTc is the ability to adapt to individual need and cu-- 
cumstances. Therapy must not be static, but must contmue to adapt and 
grow through careful study and planning, cnHrai evaluation, sensitivity, 
and imagination. 



Specific Procedures ^ 

1. Develoi vour own sequence by beginning where the pupils are and 
by movii>g into other ac^vities as the pupil.': appear ready for them 
Use a direct or ipHirect approach, depending on each pupil's needs. 

2 Develop favorable report with the class by providing successful 
speaking situations in activities such as speech games, choral speak- 
ing, puppetry, pantomime, and Creative dramatics. 

3. Intrqduce progressive relaxation to be continued and extended in 
. all subsequent units. Differences between relaxation and tension 
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shouIJ be noted Specific techniques for muscular relaxation should 
be applied to various speaking situations. 



4. Introduce rhythms. 



a. Clapping to various rhythms 

b. Sing-say 



c. Choral speaking 



5. Introduce phrasing for rhythmic speech. 

a. Explanation of phrasing 

b. Use of pause 

c. Breath control for proper phrasing 

d. Practice rhythmic phrasing, progressing from one-phrase re- 
sponses to a sentence, to a paragraph, to prose and poetry selec- 



6r Apply late control to creative dramatics, oral rp'>di:ig, discussion, and 
conversation in all subsequent lessons. 

7< Help pupils develop an objective attitude towards stuttering. 

a. Studying famous people who stutter 

b. Analyzing past failure 

c. Analyzing feelings toward environment 

d. , Investigating the nature of stuttering 

e. Analyzing personal assets and liabilities 

f. Making the bfstof one'« J'ssct.';. Note:; 
1) Grooming 



iion. 



V 



2) Skills 



3) Health habits 

4) Social habits 

5) Athletic skill 





8. Eliminate secondary symptoms. 

a. Discuss secondaries and their purposes, ^ 

' " b. Note each other's secondary symptoms. 

c. Note one sown secondary symptoms. 
d Sdect-symptomstabe ehminated. 

e. Practice before a mirror., 

f. Practice before the group. 

g. Evaluate progress. 

9. Modify the stuttering pattern. 

a. Use cany start. Many pupils, particularly those who have diffi- 
culty initiatiRg spt^t ch, tend to force a great deal as they start the 
sentence. These pupils must be taught to use a softer attack. This 
k done by suhstitnHng a lazy jaw and tongue lor the tense muscu- 
lature that is usually found ii^ this lype of initiation. This will 
tend to break down the intense struggle reaction that is irequentlv 
present as speech is initiated. 

b. Utilize *^bounc€' technique. The bounce technique is most adapt- 
able with those pupils whose speech is "frozen." It enables the 
pupil at least to initiate a response. It is done with a simple, easy 
repetition of the first sound in the first word and is continued 
every- few words. It is inadvisable to form a set, stilted pattern 
that might result if the student were told to "bounce on every 
tliird word.;' ( Example: Underlined letters indicate where bounce 
will take place in this sentence. A number of boys have organized 
a punchball game in the schoolyard. The student "bounces" on 
the underlined letters. ) 

Introduce prolongation. Prolongation technique ic demonstrated 
first by the teacher who reads a paragraph applying prolongation 
to the vowel sounds in selected words. Here also the prolonga- 
tions are distributed unevenly, rather than in a set pattern. In 
very severe cases the pupil may have to prolong every word. 
After the teacher reads for the pupil, the pupil is permitted to 
use the technique with material that is at or below his reading 
level., From reading, the technique's transferred to free speech. 
This is easily done by having the child paraphrase what he 
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has. just read. The prolongation acts as a vohtional substitute for 
,^ the actual stuttering blocks. It should be pointed out that with 
^^prolongation'' and "bounce," the technique should first be prac- 
ticed in unfe:'>red situations. The pattern should be well rein- 
forced, and the student should hafve some proficiency with it 
before itjs applied-Outside otthe therapy ^tuation. 

d. Employ pull-put The pull-out technique is a means whereby the 
pupil extricates himself from the block during the actual occur- 
rence. The block is continued voluntarily, until a lelease or pull- 
out can be effected at will. This technique is used as a substitute 
for the undesirable habit of forcing one's way out of the block. It 
is very similar to the "easy start'* previously described. 

e. Tractice voluntary nonfluenaj. Voluntary nonfluency serves as a 
means of exercising volitional control over what is usually an 
involuntary repetition and substitutes an effortless act for one 
of great strain. It consists of applications of the bounce technique, 
prolongation technique, and other techniques already described. 
The important thrust, here, is in application in specific situations. 
This is sometimes referred to as negative practice. Its greatest 
effect upon the stutterer lies in the fact that once the stutterer is 
able to apply this technique, he has developed the abihty to stut- 
ter without fear of listener reaction. This is one of the major goals 
in stuttering therapy. 

f. Use block analysis. Block analysis is applied immediately after a 
block h^s occurred and is a means whereby the blocks themselves 
are consciously modified. The pupil is tauglu iu stop, analyze, 
plan, repeat. 

Stop: As sood as the block occurs, the pupil should stop. (Vocali- 
zation is brought to a complete halt. ) 

Analyze:] Analysis takes place immediately and consists of an 
e\'aluation in terms of the sound stuttered on and a description 
of ♦^he block indicating the speech parts involved. 

Plan: Immediately following analysis the pupil decides on al- 
ternative behavior. (How can the sound be reproduced in an 
easier fashio.-i?) If the pupil blocked on the sound b in *1)oy" and 
his lips weie piessed tightly together, unable to open to produce 
the sound, he might plan to close his lips very loosely and to let 
the jaw open in a very lazy fashion. 



Repeat: The pupil backtracks to the first word in the sentence 
in which the block occurred, ijhe sentence is repeated, and the 
sound previously blocked on iif repeated according to the plan. 
At times, a second or third repejdtion may befnecessary to achieve 
success. This technique is generally more a^iaptabl^ to the older 
— sttttterer(gradei9tol2). 

10. Utilize creative dramatics as a form of speech therapy.. 

a. Group pantomime imitated through fingerplay 

b. Pantomime as a form of interpretation of choral speaking 

c. Dialogue with hand puppets 

d. StoryteUing with hand puppets 

e. Short play for another speech group 




Sfutf«riii9 th^ropy with hond pupp«H 



f . Radio play 

1) Performed behind a screen 

2) Performed for tape recording 

g* Improvisationof dialogue for impromtu play in class — — 

11. Apply choral-speaking techniques for speech improvement. 

a. Unison selections with strong rhythms 

b. Refrain selections 

c. Antiphonal selections 

d. Sequential selections using small groups 

e. Line-a-child selections introducing solo work 

12. Apply clinical techniques to in-school activities. 

a. Answers to que<^tions c. Oral reports 

b* Reading d. Short talks 

13. Apply clinical techniques to out-of-class activities (life adjustment) 

a. Telephoning 

b. Purchasing from stores 

c. Intrcducticns 

d. Delivering messages 

e. Making announcements 

f . Participating in interviews 

g. Taking part in discussions 

h. Taking part in plays 

i. Giving directions 
j. Conversation 

1) At dianer table 

2 ) On way to and from school 

3) With parents or friends 

4) With teachers 

5) In social situations 4 




LESSON PLANS FOR STUHERERS 



Level: Elementary 

AiMSrTo providereliixiition 

To elecit one-word responses 

To provide situations for fluency ( using a winter theme) 
Materials 

1, Variation of "Signs of Winter," a poem by L. B. Scott 

On a big gray cloud away iiphigh 
Sat a soft snowflake in the dark sky 
"I must fall/' said the snowfiake white. 
**I must fall down to the earth tonight/* 

Down, down, from the sky! 

Said the big gray cloud, "Oh, pk'ase, don ^ go, 
For sometiiiijg might happen to you, you know." 
But tlie little snowflake with a tear in his eye, 
Said, •oood-l)ye, i^ood-bye; I am leaving the sky." 

Chorus 

Then off he wenjt, and he floated down 
Till he came to a quiet town. 
And there on the hard brown earth he lay. 
The next day, some children came out to play. 

Cliorus 

They said. "A snowflake !ias come to say 
That winter at lar.t js on its way. 
Good-bye tosumnjcr, good-bye to fall, 
Good-bye to little leaves one and all." 

Chorus " 

Thnfc flay, from the clouds came snowflake mothers 
And snowflake fathers, and sisters, and brothers 
Oh, hundreds of snou flakes came flying down, 
Goveripg reof lops all over town! 



Chorus 



The children laughed, for they had a plan! 
From mounds of snow, they would make a man! 
Then all that day they worked very hard. 
And they made a snowman out in the yard. 

2. Pictures illustrating the poem' 

3. Crayons 

4r Drawing paper 



Motivation 

Ask children to discuss the niaking of a snowman or anything they 
like to do in the snowc 



Procedure 
1. Readiness 

Relaxation:- Read poem about snow. Read in a soft, relaxed voice^ 
During first chorus of "Fly, fly, fly, / Down, down, from the sky," 
teacher sways arms loosely in relaxed movement to the rhythm of the 
line. On the following chorus lines, children imitate relaxed move- 
ment and say the line together. Teacher holds up illustrations of 
poem as shells saying it. 



2. Development 

a. After holding up last illustration, which happens to be a snow- 
man, ask children if they've ever made a snowman. Tell them that 
they ar# going to draw snowmen today. 

b. Fl»cit responses, e.g.. 

We re going to draw . 

What color paper do you want? 

What color will you make the snowman? 

c. As pupils draw, you draw with them and verbalize what you 
are doing to have pupils unconsciously verbalize what they're 
doing. 
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d. Talk about what they re doing, omitting obvious final words from 
all statements in effort to have them fill in the word fluently : 
"Now you're drawing the nose. " 
"And youVe drawing the pipe.' ' 
"The hat is colored black." 

Afpucation 

When drawings are complete, the children show and tell about them. 
If child is fluent in his spvvch at this time, he goes right on. If he is 
not, then elicit fluent one-word responses by pointing to the picture 
and saying, "This is his hat^ it is colored black. " Underlined word is 
omitted by teacher and said by child 



Level: Junior High School 

Aim:, To provide opportunity for students to articulate problem-solving 
through role-playing 

Matehials 

Copies of role-playing situations 
Copies of poems 

FINDING AWAY 

If you come to a place where you can't get THROUGH or OVER 

or UNDER, the thing to do 
Is to find a way ROUNfc the impossible wall. 
Not say youll go YOUR way or not at all. 
You can always get to the place you're going. 
If you1l set your sails as the u ind is blowing, 
If the mountams are high, go round the valley; - 
If the streets are blocked, go up some alley; 
If the parlor car's filled, d(m*t scorn a freight; 
If the front door s closed, go through the side gate. 
To reach your goal this adv ia* is sound. 
If you can't go OVER or UNDER, uo ROUND 
(Author Unknown) 
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MpnvATii V 



Read poem aloud to class. ( Poem is written on board. ) 

Ask: **What is the main idea of this poom?" "What does tlie poem 

mean to you?" Ask for volunteers. Revi(^v stress and phrasing of each 

hne. 

Prockdure 

Role-playing: 20 minutes 

How would you solve the lollowmg problems? 

Choose any of the f ollowm^ ( on rexo^rapluHJ sheets ) : 

1. You have asked a girl to the big school dance for Friday night. Your 
date calls you on Wednesday to sa/ she just came down with the 
mumps and won't be able to attend., What do you do? ( Two students 
needed for telephone conversation. ) 

2. Your young(^f brother refuses lo do his share of the household chores, 
and the burden rests witfi you to take can' of them in additionlo your 
own chores., Discuss this with your parent and l)rother. (Three 
students net»ded. ) 

3. Your friend Ifarrv likes to yo to Joe's Pi//a after the movies. You dis- 
like pizza, but you do like hamburgers and French fries. How do vou 
handle this situation? (Two students needed ) 

4. You are giving a partv and hear from friends that some hoys are 
planning to "crash.,* Discuss this situation with \our friends. ( Three 
students needed.) 

5. You have a wry nice singing voice and wofild love to be in thV eliorUs, 
hut your teacher refuses to take you into the club. Me states that you 
an* unreliable hecause when >ou belonged to the group in the past, 
you always came late Discuss this with your teacher. (Two students 
needed ) 

6.. You are very much interested in gettmg an an athletic te*im, but the 
coach refuses to give you penuission because he states that in the 
past you never r(*membered to come in uniform. Discus.s this with 
your teacher.. (Two students needed. ) 





Levihu: Junior High School 



_ Aims: To develop free, relaxed speech 
To develop self-confidence 



Motivation 



Disciiss salesmanship and its effect on customers. Klicil that smooth, 
easy speech is im[><)rtant \u sales. 

Progedure 
1. Readiness 

a. Relaxation;. Think of carrying heavy bundles They make your 
arms tired, your shoulders tired; you feel weary.: Pantomime put- 
ting bundles on desk, and stretch arm:, outward, upward, wiggle 
fingers, stretch arms back to tense and relax shoulder muscles. 
Yax^Ti. stretch again slowly, slowly, and sit up. 

b, . Breathing (coordinate with phrasing) 



How am I faring? 
Dishwashers, iron and TV 
All waiting for a sale by me. 
Refrigerators glisten. 
While you listen, 
ni talk. 
Vou balk. 

Fmally we'll agree-and 

You'll buy your appliance from me. 



2. Development 

a. Words: Elicit items we can buy in an appliance store, then string 
words together (irons, radios, dishwashers, toasters, broilers, 
air-conditioners) to combine breathing and phrasing. 



Poem 



Radios blaring. 
Broilers flaring, 
Salesmen glaring. 
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b. Sentences: Apply phrasing technique. 

1 ) In sentence form state a good point about one of the appli- 
ances listed on the board. ( Pretend you are the salesman. ) 

2 ) Ask a question about one appliance listed on board. ( Pretend 
you are the customer. ) 

c. Discuss the customer who 

1) I>oesnt want to feel rushed. 

2 ) Wants complete attention of salesman . 

3 ) Needs a feeling of security and confidence i«« llie salesman. 

d. Discuss the salesman. He must have: 

1 ) Unhurried speech to put customer at ease. 

2) Personality —and interest in people. 

3) Knowk^dge of product.. 

4) Belief in product 

Appucatio.v^ 



Role-playinfi. Work out a few sentences (2-4) t)f- dialogue on board 
(greeting, request, salestalk). Have gSroup dfscuss dialogue for a few . 
^minutes. Then have pupils work in pairs presenting tlic dialogue in a 
rc^e-playing situation, indicating how pupils can be guided to self- 
eValuation of ability to phrase for smooth speech^ * 

AssicnmCnt* 

Prepare a three- minute speech about an appliance you would like to 
' /sell or buy. Bring pictures to illustrate your talk and be prepared to 
/answer questions. 



tvEL: Junior and Senior High Schools 

iM: To recognize defense mechanisms and rationalization 

Iaterials 
Bexographed copy of skit 






MonvATioW 

Perform two magic tricks : 

Penny in the wooden box and handkerchief torn in t\vr 

• Whatis the purpose of the magician? ( He hides Reality from the pub- 
lic by performing tricks. We. too; perform "tricks to hide reality from 

• ourselve^. ) 

How do we solve problen- ? Elicit flight reactioh; fight reaction; com- 
promise—adjustment to the situation. 

Proceduhb 
h Readiness 

We have been trying to face the truth about our facial grimaces. 
Let's see if. in doing this, we have eliminated them. 

a. Eye yourself in tlrt* minor and count to 100. Count the times yoiir 
eyes wander, 

b. Describe one of your assets by reading a sentence from a list. 
Then look up and fiaraphrase the sentence as you watch the . 
luirroV nt-peat the sentente to the class as they watch, and tap 
every time your eyes wander away from them. 

2. Development . - 

a. : Have a pupil report an example of flight reaction which wc dis- 

cussed last week. 

b. Disci;:;nfach example with the class. 

1) What was the probjlem? 

2) How did you react? 

3) Did you fool yourself ? How? 

4 ) What cGniprouii!»e solution might have been reached? 

c. Read the following examples of behavior for class analysis. 

1 ) Jape is always late. The clock stopped; her mother didn t wake 
her; she didn t feel well 

2) Robert didnt bring his homework. He cut his finger and 
couldn t write; his baby sister tore it up; he'had a big test to 
stu(ly for. ♦ 



•3) Howard did iX)orly on his test. He couldnt study last night 
because he had a bellyache; the boy next to him tapped his 
pencil; his pen leaked and he had to keep wiping it. 

4) 'Jt'nry didnt wear a dean shirt on nsscnibly day. -He didnt 
have it. ready; he was at his cousin*s and didn't get home to 
change.. . ^ ' ^ 

What do these stories have in common? Elicit: "They were mak- 
ing excises to cover the real resison/* 

d. Have a pupildefine rationalization. 

,e. . VVhy do we rationalize? ^licit: *'\Ve protect ourselves from criti- 
cism and justify oiif behavior for our Qwrt self-approval/* 

Appucation 

Distribute rexographed cop^e^f skit on page -lO oLKnow Yourself 
by Bryngelsonj Chapman, and Hansen. Have pupils dramatize it. 
Elicit students' reactions. 

Assignment 

For next-week*s discussion, bring in examples, in outline form, of 
your own rationalizing or any which you encounter. 

VOICE 

Description 

As a continuation of tlu» screening process, determine the nature of the 
voice defect and whether it i« caused by physical or psychological con- 
ditions or by a fimctional disorder. The. voice may be indicative of the 
physical and emotional condition of the pupil. If you suspect that a 
physical or ps>choloi^ical condition ifi the cause of the disorder, refer 
the pupil for further examination. If the disorder is a'functional one, 
undertake remedial procedures immediately. Therapy for organic 
defects is undertaken after complete evaluation and upon recommenda- 
tion of a qualified laryngoiogist. For referral procedure, see page 176. 

Types of Vocal Difficulties 

1. Pitch 

a High pitch ^ c. Falsetto 
b. Lowpit^h d. *Mq;iotony 
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2. Volume 

a. Ipaudibility' b. Back ot projection c. Excessive loudness 



3. QwjXxty 



a. Hoarseness (stridency, harshness) , , c. Nasality 



b. Breathiness 



d. Denasality 



Possible Causes 

1. Organic 
, -a. Nodules 

*■ b. Contact ulcers 
' c. Thickened cords 

d. . Deviated septum 

e. Sinusitis 



r 



f . Enlarged tonsils 
and/or adenoids 

g. Cleft palate 

h. Heuiing problems 

r Glandular disturbance 



2. Vunctyonal - — 
a: Poor breathing habits 

b. Abuse oT vocal apparatus 

• 1) Inactivity of articulators 

3) Environmental forces ' 

3 ) Psychogenic factors ( personality problems ) 

4) Pitch below or above optimum 

5) Excessive screaming ' 

c. Incomplete mutation 

Placement in the Therapy Program 

Authorities agree that special rem'^dial therapy should be given if the 
voice is so unpleasant as to interfere with communication or social ad- 
justment. It IS** desirable to\group voice cases homogeneously since this 
allows maximum, use of listening and auditory monitoring skills. If 



heterogeneous grouping is necessary because of scheduling problems 
specific to a school, the individual needs of the student must be con- 
sidered in determining placement. For example, if the voice problem 
has emotional overtones, the student's needs may be met by including 
•him in the speech activities planned for stuUerers. Remember that fre- 
quent pitch breaks common to the onset of puberty in the male student 
are transient in nature and should not be treated as a defect. 

Therapy 

1. Motivction 

A pupil is rarely aw are of his voice problem. He doesn't hear his 
^ voice as others hear it, and he has become accustomed to and has 
accepted the voice he does hear.. Even when he hears his recorded 
voice, he may not be aware of the disorder. He may hear only what 
he wants to hear, or he may reject what he hears as a faulh- repro- 
duction of his voice.: Most pupils need ear training before they can 
recognize qualities of voice in themselves and in others. Equjpment, 
such as a tapt* recorder or the Echorder, is a valuable tool for moti- 
vating^ the student to understand his problem and to accept the need 
for correction. 

After a pupil has recognized his problem, he can be motivated 
further through demonstration of improved vocal techniques and 
discussion of: 

• the probability- that improvement can be eflFectcd 

• the importance of voice to ^^rsonality 

• the effect of voice cn popularity and on gettinu a job 

• the influence of the voitt* in the acceptance or rejection of ide^s 



The pupil .should hr made aware of these criteria of a <!oCkl voice: 

• pleasant to the ear 

• suitable in pit( h and volume to the place and situation 

• flexible enough to express differences in meaning, mood, and 
emotion 

• apprr )priate to age and sex 






/ 



2. General Suggestions 

a. Training in auditory discrimination 

1 ) listening to voices and becoming aware of factor^Avhich make 
them pleasant or unpleasant 

2) developing an appreciation of good voice through listening 
to recordings or throui^h a discussion of voices on television 

3) analyzmg sounds according to pitch, intensity, duration, and 
quality 

b. Establishing adequate physical bases for voice production 

1 ) knowing the functions of the organs concerned with voire 

2 ) developing appropriate posture 

3 ) know mg techniques to control the respiration processes 

4) identifying or sensing tension 

5) relaxinc; muscles with stress on those concerned with articu- 
lation 

c. Developing suitable pitch 

1 ) identifying the optimum pitch level for each pupil 

2) practicing appropriate pitch for specific occasions 

3) practicing pitch for \ocal expressiveness in the oral interpreta- 
tion of prose and poetr\' 

• varying the pitch between soutids 

• varying the pitch for purposes of emphasis 

d. Developing resonance 

1 ) directing the air stream forw ard in the mouth 

2 ) striving for appropriate oral o^vning in pronouncing vowels 

3) becoming aware of vrlar .if ttvity and learning to control the 
velum in using nasal rrsnriators (without carrying nasal 
resonance into vowels which follow ) 

4) using cirticnlators properK in shaping sounds 

5) discriminating lH»t\^ een imaceeptable and acceptable quality 
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Developing intensity or force 



1) volume to situations c 

a ) size of room 

b ) nearness of person to whom you are speaking 



2 ) using technique for vocal expressiveness 

a ) to emphasize ideas 

b ) to indicate rhythm 

c ) to express ideas effecti^^ely 



f. 



Developing contiol of tertipo ( rate ) 



1) suitable tempo: for social situations; for platform speaking 

2) using techniques toi developing suitable tempo; appropriate 
rhythm; dramatic l a use 

g. Developing expressiveness 

1 ) adapting voice to communicate one*s ideas and emotions 

2 ) adapting voice to interpret thoughts and feelings 

h. Carry-over in everyday speaking situations 
Specific Procedures 



Problem of pitch may be classified as organic, psychogenic, or functional. 

1. Organic pitch problems may be the result of glandular disturbances 
or a possible structural abnormality of the larynx. The first thera- 
peutic procedure must be a medical referral. Further clinical work 
depends on the prognosis and treatment recommended by the medi- 
cal specialist. 

2. Psychogenic pitch probkrrus are often found in the adolescent and 
stem from his reactions to the more mature role he must begin to 
assume. Group and/or individual discussions are suggested for this 
problem. 



PITCH 





Help the student to explore his feelings and emotions and to under- 
stand why he feels as confused as he does. Some topics to be explored 
are: 

Physical changes which cai'se vocal changes 
Attitudes of others toward this change 

Self-image of the student with a high pitch contrasted with the 
self-image of the student with adequate pitch 
' Gt m ral self-image of adolescence 
General feeUngs of inferiority 
Specific tt<?lings of mf eriority in speaking situations 
Anxiety of certain speaking situations 
Nervousness caused by emotional problems and fears.. 

The aim of the discussions need not be to eliminate the problems 
which caused the pitch aberration, but to help the student under- 
stand these problems so that he can accept and use adequate pitch. 
It may also be necessary to incorporate some techniques for correct- 
ing functional pitch problems in these lessons so that the student 
will feel that he is getting specific help. - 

3. Functiondi pitch problems are the result of habitua' use of incorrect 
pitch and/or tension which causes vocal strain. The first step in 
adjusting habitually incorrect pitch should be to establish pitch 
range. Have the student count, starting at the lowest pitch and going 
up to the highest optimum pitch, or have him sing the scale from db 
to do and substitute letters a, b, c, etc., for the vocal notes. Generally, 
the correct pitch will be one-third up from the bottom of the range. 

If possible, use a piano, xylophone, or recorder to help the student 
proceed froirj his lowest tone to his highest. When the range has 
been established, use exercises to help increase it. With the exercise, 
pupils can extend the intitial limits of their range.. Having students 
read children s stories which call for exaggerated vocal variety helps 
to increase the pitch range. 

Optimum pitch must then be established, and the student must be 
able to hear himself use his optimum pitch and contrast it with his 
former pitch. Much ear training is needed to establish optimum pitch. 
Once the optimum pitch has been located, it should be practiced in 
nonsense syllables, words, phrases, sentences, and free speech. 
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Pitch problems caused by tension are treated by relaxation exercises, 
such as 

a. Relaxing the whole body through imagery ( e.g., pictures of quiet 
scenes, rag dolls) and music 

b. Differential relaxation-concentration on a particular part of the 
body, relaxing and tensing certain muscles. 

Relaxed vocalization with directed ear training is essential. Posture 
exercises to help develop optimum muscte tonus are also useful. The 
tape recorder, Echorder, and other devices are very useful during 
practice. / 

/ 

/ 

EXEBOSES To CHANcilE PtTCH 

/ 

To develop an awareness of changes ip pitch:. 

/ 

1. Coordinate pitch to the positioii/of letters above, below, and 
on a given line ' 

b 3 

2 4 

a c 15 

2. Progress fronn this to days of Wek, months of year, and other 
groups of words. 

To habituate a specific pitch, follow the previous method to get 
pupil to desired pitch. At that point, continue letters, numbers, 
or words on that same pitch. 

Use newly established pitch in reading and connected speech in 
monotone until pupil is ready for variation. 

VOLUME 

The most Cf)mmon problem of vohmie is inaudibility or lack of projec- 
tion. This may be organic, psychogenic, or functional in origin. 

1. Organic inaudibility may be the result of poor physical health, hear- 
ing loss, glandular defici eucies, abnormalities in structure or, neuro- 
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logical control of vcx:al mechanism. As with any organicaUy caused 
speech disorder, medical clearance should be obtained before ther- 
apy is begun. Then, unless otherwise directed by the physician, the 
exercises described on page 135 may be started. 

2, Psychogenic inaudibility is the end result of a poor mental attitude 
toward communicaHon. The student is nervous, anxious, or afraid 
to speak louder.. He may be constantly unsure of his statements, be 
sftfraid of ridicule, or he may have a poor self-image and consequently 
be anxious about revealing himself. Counseling to hrlp the student 
understand himself and his fears is indicated. A healthy optimistic 
approach to communication should be encouraged.. Try to under- 
stand the students feelings and provide him with the reinforcement 
needed to help him overcome his specific fears. 

3. Functional inaudibility is the result of prolonged dysfunction of the 
voice. It may have begun through imitation of poor models or 
through poor habits of vocalization, e.g., coughing, throat clearing, 
grunting, screaming, yelling, crying. 



Exercises to Develop Adequate iNTENSnr 

• The pushing exercise introduced by Emil Froeschels may be 
useful. The purpose of this exercise is to sHmulate closure of 
the glottis. In pushing, the fists are raised to the shoulders and 
then pushed forcefully downward, ending in a position in front 
of the thighs. The student should be asked to phonate a vowel 
sound, synchronizing the phonaHon with the downward sweep 
of the fists. The exercise should be repeated regularly for brief 
periods (about one minute each time). When the student has 
mastered the technique, he is asked to repeat the s^nd, just 
thinking of pushing on the second phonation. He must enrich 
the first sound in strength and firmness. When individual 
sounds are correctly produced, he should practice on whole 
words, phrases, and sentences, beginning with pushing at the 
start of phonation. Finally, he should practice speaking while 
concentrating on the idea of pushing. 

• Use exercises to develop good breath control with consequent 
supportof tone and strength of tone. 

ERIC , / i'i 



• Provide training in active use of the articulators. Poor vocal 
tone is often thp result of inadequate use of the oral mechan- 
ism. Exaggerated work on vowel sounds and I and r words 
often produces favorable results. 

• Create an atmosphere of audience interest through class par- 
ticipation and encouragement from those students who are 
unable to hear the speaker. Direct the speaker s attention to 
the listeners who are farthest away. 

• Provide voice practice in a variety of reading and speaking 
activities to encourage carryover. Activities in the speech 
arts, such as poetry reading, choral speaking, group discus- 
sion, creative dramatics, add variety and interest to lessons 
on voice projection. 
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Th» pushing •xercite it used in voice theropy 



• Role-playing and creative dramatics should aid the student 
in assuming the desired vocal characteristic. Suggested roles 
include the child, the father, the teacher. 

• Associate variations in volume with changes in a group of 
numbers or letters ( ex. : 12 3 45, 12 34 3, etc. ) . 



VOCAL QUALITY 

The chief problems of vocal quality are hoarseness (organic and func- 
tional), gutturalization and stridency, breathiness, excessive nasality, 
and denasality. It is important to discover the cause of the hoarseness. 
Some cases of pathological causation may need complete voice rest or 
surgery, and it may be harmful to give such pupils voice therapy. All 
cases of hoarse voice should be referred to an otolaryngologist for 
examination, and his recommendations should be followed. Such exami- 
nahons can be arranged through the central office of the Bureau for 
Speech Improvement.. 



Organic Hoarse Voice 

Vocal nodules and contact ulcers: Frequently a physician will recom- 
mend vocal rehabilitation to reduce the nodules without surgery. W hen 
such therapy is recommended or when therapy follows surgery, the 
pupil should follow these steps in the voice-training program :i 

• Learn the rules of good vocal hygiene. Avoid fatigue and smoking, 
develop a calm and quiet environment at home and in school, avoid 
hypertension in meeting difficulties. 

• Change the area of vocal cord contact by changing the habitual pitch 
if improper pitch is causing hoarseness. 

• Develop a pattern of controlled, easy breathing for speech. 

• Develop a sense of general bodily relaxation. 

• Develop specific relaxation of pharynx and oral cavity through 
proper use of the chewmg method. 

'■'■ir ^^'^ 




Develop specific relaxation of pharynx and oral cavity through 
proper use of Jacobsons* techniques for progressive relaxation. 
Progressive relaxation should initially be taught in a supine position. 
The pupil js first taught to distinguish between the concepts of 
tension and relaxation. This is done by having the pupil hold one 
arm straight and raising it, "pivoting only at the shoulder joint. As 
the pupil attempts to raise the arm» the teacher exerts manual pres- 
sure after the ann has been partially raised to prevent the arm fiom 
moving any further. The pupil should be advised to push against 
the resistance beinj; offered by the t(»acher. .\fter a few seconds, the 
pupil should be told to let tlie arm drop and go completely limp, like 
jelly. The feelings of tension felt by the pupil when resistance was 
being offered should be contrasted to the limp feehng of relaxation 
that was experienced following the period of tension.. 



Phocuessive Relaxatiov 

The technique of progressive relaxation is based upon the concept 
of tension versus relaxation. 

The following secjuence should be taught, it constitutes phase 
one of the relaxation therapy 

1. Raise eyebrows to wrinkle forehead. Hold this position for 
.fifteen seconds, r^st for five seconds, and go immediately to 
the next step. 

2. Close eyes in a tight sqnmt, holding and rest tim(* same as in 
step L 

3. Bite as hard as possible, thus tightenSnt^ the jaw. Hold for 
fifteen seconds and rest for fi\'e sec(mds. 

r 

4. Hunch shouiders tightly, a^ain hold and rest as in step 1.. 

5. Stretch the arms as far «JS possible towards the feet, tense and 
rest the same as alx^ve. 
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Edmum! Jacobson, Frn^rrssttf' RcUixation ( New York' NfcCraw IIil], 1932). 
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6. Arch the small of the back an inch or tvvo from the horizontal. 
Tense and rest as above. 



* 7r Stretch the legs as if to make yourself taller. Tense for fifteen 
seconds and rest for five seconds as alH)ve. 

Reminder: Each of the preceding actions is held for fifteen sec- 
onds, followed by a five-second rest, which is immedi- 
ately followed by the next exercise^ 

In pliase two the same si tiuence is followed, hut the tension 
phase iseliniinated. The pupils are asked to relax the muscles and 
allow the area to become limp. In other words, each area is con- 
sciously r<»laxed. (Only after a proper understandini^ of the 
tension versus relaxation concept has been developed is the pupil 
able to accomplish this. ) 

Following this sequence should produce a wavelike relaxation 
that starts, at the head and pro^^resscs rapidly to the tips of the 
toes. When this has^ been mastered, move on to phase three in 
which the pupil is asked to relax the entire body instantaneously. 

In pliase four, the pupil may be asked to relax a specific area, such 
as the oral muscuhiture or the larynj^eal area. 

• Establish a new melody pattern to increase the ranue and replace 
the staceato emphasis, 

• Shift the focus of energy from the larynx and neck to the abdomen 
through the use of diaphragmatic breathing. Diaphragmatic breath- 
ing is most applicable in instances where we wish to reduce or 
eluninate strain in the laryngeal area. When diaphragmatic hri^ath-: 
ing is used, the locus of vocal production is taken away irorn the 
larynx and placed in the abdominal area. When at rest, in supine 
position, an individual unconsciously tends to breathe diaphraumat- 
ieally. ifiis is easily observed, it is therefore helpful if diapliraguiatic 
breathing is first taught by having the pupil lie on a couch, table 
top, or other flat surface. By placii ^ a book on the abdominal area, 
the rising and falling motion of the abdomen is easily obser\'ed. The 
reader is reminded that this is an unconscious act. Pupils should be 
directed to observe the rising and falling ot the book. As soon as the 
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abdominal inovtiiicnt is hnnijitht to consciousness, the hrcathinR will 
generally change from abdominal to thoracic. On the first sqyeral 
intakes of air, expansion may he observed in the chest. If the pupil 
is instructed to apply manual pressure* to the uhdoiiien. the desired 
abdominal expan*;ion should be achieved upon e\luu. '.ion. Once the 
pupil is able to e.xpand tlie abdomen on inhalation and deflate Tt on- 
exhalation, he may becyn to practice this niovement in sitting and 
standing positions. 

The following exercises will he helpful in establishing the new* 
breath pattern- 

» 

slow inhalation— slow exhalatum 

rapid ^nhaljition— rapid exhalation t 
slow inlialation— rapid exhalation 

rapid inhalation— slow exhalation (this corresponds to the breath 
pattern for speech ) 

rapid inhalation— phonate a prolonced ah 

rapid inhalation— count from 1 to 10 ^ 

rapid inlialation— rec ite da\ s of the \\ eek ' • " 

rapid inhalatiflh— recite the months from Jaiiii.u*y to June; taki* a 
second breath and recite 'months from July to December 

By the tune the pupil has been taken through 'the above steps, be should 
be ready to apply the alxlominai breath pattern to reathng .uid then to 
speaking. 

Fi N("iH>\Ai. Fh)\MSK Von i 

Utilize the essential stt ps^gnr'ii tor organic cases with ^.ises of func- 
tional hoarse voice. In addition, much time should be spent in remov- 
ing arbythmi?* breathing patterns and in reducing breath pressure. 
Locating and using optimum pitch hapitnally are often found to be 
successful. Students must learn to differentiate between and to separate 
vohime and pitch. Pupils with hoarseness due to personality problems 
should be referred to the school guidance counselor or psychologist for 
the development of a program of sound mental bygieue. 



CvTTVKXL and StIUDKNT V()!( ks 

Pupils with strident or guttural voices need help in developing the 
optimum muscle set in breathing, articulation, phonation, and reson- 
ance. It is necessary to develop good bodily tonus, thus providing tHe 
puiJil with a feeling of stren^h and ease. Training in the use of an easy 
rhythmic pattern for all bodily mov(*ments and relaxation of the mouth, 
larynx, and pharynx should be included with this group. It is often 
necessary to raise the habitual pitch h vel for guttural cases and to lower 
it for strident cases through the development of an acoustic and kines- 
thetic awareness of the optimum pitch level A mental hygiene approach 
should be utilized to help the pupils develop a more positive social 
attitude. 

Breathixkss. 

This problem may be due either to a poor breath pattern which re(|uires 
work in breathing and phrasing or to over-aspiration» for which con- 
trolled exhalation is a gen(»ral goal. Ear training for di.scri mi nation be- 
tween over-aspiration and correct phonation is indicated, 

Ext:ESsivE NASAtrry 

Auditory training in which pupils learn to distinguish between the cor- 
rect and incorrecl production of sounds is an essential step in working 
with those whose voices are hypemasal. Exercises to strengthen the 
action of the velum (yawning, blowings swallowing, reflex lifting of the 
velum) and to develop breath direction and oral pressipp<r should be 
used when needed. A new pattern of oral reson ipctCiising a larger 
mouth opening, a relaxed jaw, and a more flexible tongue and lips 
should be developed. 

Df.*nasal!TY 

Cases of hyponasality caused by blockage in the no.se or naso-pharynx 
should \ye referred jto the appropriate medical speciali.st. Following 
surgery, the denasal voice often becorties excessively nasal, and dirtx't 
training of the velar ck)sure becomes necessary. Functional denasality 
is usually caused by hypertension in the soft palate. Direct training in 
relaxation of the velum, tongue, and throat, the development of both 
nasal and oral resonance, and variety in volume and pitch are requirc»d 
to correct the problem. 
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J LESSON PUNS FOR VOCAL* GROUPS 

Level: Elementary • 
Aim: To develop an awareness of pitch changes in the voice 
Materials 

A weH-illustrated picture book o£ *The Story of the Three Bears/* 
Cift out heads of Mama Bear. Papa Bear, and Baby Bear. Mount 
heads on sticks. The head of Papa Bear is large, the head of Mama 
Bear is sinalU?r, and the head of Baby Bear is thcvSmallest. 

NfonvATioN 

l)isc\i.ss stor\' of The Three Bears." 

PRCK:EDUflF. 

1. Re(uliness 

heview work on loudness variation. Apply variations in loudness to 
the stick puppets oi the bear heads. Let the children hold Papa 
Bear s head in front of them and say, "1 am Papa Bear," using a loud 
roict- Then, holding Mama Bear's head, say, "i am Mama Bear,** 
nsmg a softer voice; finally, "I am Baby Bear/* using a very sott voice. 

2. Development 

Ikad the "The Three Bears" to the uroup. Have one of the children 
hold up the appropriate head each time one of the bears speaks in 
t\\r course of the story. Use a lood, low-pitched voice as you read the 
part of Papa Bear, a somewhat higher pitched l)ut sotter voice as 
yt)U rt ad the part of Mama Bear, and a very high and very soft voice 
for the part of Baby Bear, flave a child retell the story, using a "See- 
Quecs * hoard or the illustrated storybook.. Have the children hold 
np the appropriate stick faces as' they use the voice of each charac- 
ter. Work tor voice variations primarily in terms of pitch. Do not 
overemphasize loudness at this time, since the combination of the 
** two may he confusing. 

, HaVe the pupil report what was noticed about different voices. 
Present (he story again, combining Nariations in pitch and loudness 
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cor the various cteracters. Have the pupil retell the story this time, 
encouraging Jiim to combine variations in both pitch and loudness. 



Assignment 

Listen to they/oices of your family: father, mother, sister, brother. 
Listen to your own voice, your teacher s voice, and your classmates' 
voices. Are some voices rougher or smoother than others? Are some 
voices higher or lov/cr than others? Are some voices louder or softer? 



Level: Junior and Senior High School 

Aim ., To practice using optimum pitch 

Materials 

List suggestions for improvisations 

Two tape recorders ( for instant playback to corroborate the com- 
ments in the evaluation of pupils* performances and for the final 
summary) 

Motivation 

Discuss improvisation, especially its use in the th*^?**^! or television. 

1. Have pupils list five suggestions for improvisations. 

2. Set rules with assistance of pupils. These should include the sug- 
gestion by a pupil using his optimum pitch, the selection of the cast 
by the pupil (using optimum pitch), and the enacting of the situa* 
tion by the cast, each of whom uses his optimum pitch ( for the most 
part).: 

3. Have improvisa^iuns performed. After each, have pup:!r. comment 
on the vucal successes of the actors.. 

4. yhe medial summary should review principles of improvisation and 
its use for this class. 

5. The final summary should include comments about the success of 
the use of optimum pitch. It may include, too, selected playback of 
interesting observations. 




Sii99^^ Sequence for Vocol Hygiene 



For many students who do not have vocal disorders, but can profit from 
general improvement in voice, the follo%3t'ing are suggested: 

DEVXi .OPMENT OF BaS!C NeEDS 

Voice is so much an expression of personality that * change in v oice 
eftects a change in pen>onality Before any work is initiated, attention 
must l>e tjiven to 

Developing an appreciation of ^ood voice as an asset in daily living 
Stimulating interest in self-improv^i^nt 

Developing wholesome attitudes (allaying fears, building con- 
fidence) 

Encoura^ng a spirit of cooperation and wiUintcness to work with 
others 

Voice developinent is a "-low, gradual pn">cess. Work should be sIoa 
enough so that the pupi? :s never presented *vith voice exercises beyond 
his ability to perform easily. .anvthinR that might rt^sult in voice strain 
is dangerous and must be a\ oid'^S. ^ase. not lo'idncss, 5»hould bf stressed. 

Improvement of Vok t Q« vlh y 
1. Providing ear training 

a. . Directed listening (in the classroom, at home), stressing the 

quaUty of voices heard. This might include identifier t ion of per- 
sons by voice., 

b. Discriminating listenini;^ evaluating voices heard, and selecting 
'^nes that are beautiful; listing these on charts. Definite assign- 
mt'nts may be given in listening. 

c. S|>t* *fic vocal disorders of quality, pitch, and or vohiine are dis- 
'Mj>erl Oh p.iges 128-141. Refer to sjKcifie techniques for each 
vo" • ;)robIem when fornnilatmg a long-range plan to meet 
hkI v,<l?ial el iss needs 



The student must hear each voice defect before he can correct it. 
'Consequently, sufiBcient lime should be allocated in the long-range 
plan to prmide intensive auditory training and to teach students to 
listen effectively to tfiemselves. 

2. Learning how speech is made 
Motor ( diaphragm ) 
"Vibrator ( larynx ) 

Resonators ( oral afkl nasal cavities ) 

Articulators ( lip> tongue, teeth, hard palate, soft palate ) 

3. Practic»nf» relaxation, «i^r#*ssing its effort on voice ({\iaht> 

a. Relaxation of the whole body 

b. Relaxation of the muscles that control the speech mechanism 

4. Developing good posture for pood voice 

a. Definition of good posture 

b. Demonstration ( sitting, standing, walking ) and practice 
0. Effect of posture on voice-good and bad 

5. Practicing the cornxt use of a conversational voice, stressing pleasant 
qua!it>'. Developing the vowel scale for 

a. F3ur training 

b. The prmiuctif m of the s( mnds through the kinesthetic approach 

6. Giving lessons on specific vowel sounds to improve voice quality as 
needed 

7. : Developing resonance 

a. Special rela>fJ»t^on exercises 

b 1 .es.sons on the nasal consonants, m. n, 13 

c. Lessons on th< tongu<*-t!p sounds. /. » 
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8, Developing a flfxiblr voice (continuing to use soft or conversational 
voice) 

a. Exercises for improving pitch ( if needed ) 
}}. Exercises for developing variety in inflection 
c. Intonation 

Principles of English intonation 



Klinghardt markings 

Exercises in use of a good American intonation pattern 

9. Developing a good "class r(K)iii voice" 

a. Balanced resonance. Combining the consonant sounds m, n, z, g , 
f. / with the sound ah ( father) 

b. Exercises for diaphragmatic breathing hnkcd with vocalization 

c. Projection exercises. Hexiewinc; all vowels using voice projection 
techniques; teaching o« andau 

10. Contimiinjiworkon improvement of voice quality 

a. Teaching 

b. Reviewing vowels as needed 

c. Teaching fl/i, oli, ou\ and other vowels and chpiitlion^s as needed 

Sote: During application there should be directed listening for voice 
qualit\' followed by i^roup e\aluation under teacher guidance. 
Suggestetl activities include choial Np<\iking and practice in dra- 
matization of con\ersation skills, such as friendly discussion, 
greetings, and introductions 

11. .elopini^a h'^'kI "asseiubly voice" 

a. Resonance ewrcist^i 

b. . fireatliinii exercises linked with vocali/atioi* 

Nofe., These exercises may be applied m draT:iatir play (pLi^ ing ».i.cos 
barker, patje bov.^ newsboy, train announcer, auctioneer), in 
creative dramatics (individual characterization, short scenes from 
stories or plays ) , and in sliort talks and r)ral reports. 





VOICE THERAPY TERMS 

Articulation /lextbiKfy— utilization of the articulators 

Chtinginfi loudness level—reducm^ or increasing loudness 

Chewing, method'-chey^ing and talking simultaneously 
Determining and establishing optimal pitch range 

Ear (raining-identifying, eliminating, and replacing faulty vocal habits 
Familiarizing students with the vocal mechanism— developing a 
working understanding of the mechanics of respiration as they apply 
to phonation 

F^^dfcacfc— Matching an auditory model 

Humming 

Imttofjon— auditory phonation in student's best voice 

Kuu'sthcfir awarenr^s-ahWity to locate and manipulate various portions 
of the vocal musculature 

Manipulation of speech mechanism—exerixon of pressure on the thyroid 
cartilage to change pitch 

Minimizing vocal o/^t/srs-cossation of crying, screaming, yelling, throat 
cleanng, grunting, coughmt^ 

Modifying: totmuc position— positum of tonmie as a shaping factor of 
resonance 

Motivation 

Muscle frtfini/j^— training the various muscles ;isi^d in speaking 

SeiJ^atiw ;;rm7frr-intenti()nal ns<- of a prev ionsly mrorrect response 

Open-mouth approach-pun uhn}!, more oral openness while speaking 
and listenmg 

Pitch inflection utilization- vsUhWsh more optimum pitch levels and 
increase variability 



Posture correction 

Pu5/img— pushing and phonating simultaneously 

Relaxing and reducing fen^n— responding with a minimum of energy 

Resonance development—lessening tension and constriction of the reso- 
nators ^ 

Respiration (diaphragmatic breathing)— improving control of respiration 
Role-playing 

Si^j/n'ng— open-mouthed exhalation on ah 

Sin^in^j— combination and interaction of the mechanisms of respiration, 
phonation. resonance, and speech articulation 

Velopharyngeal control— exercises to open and close the velopharyngeal 
opening 

Voca/ flffacfc-utili/ation of a soft attack to initiate speech 
Voice rest-U){a\ stopping of all phonation 
Voicel prorfice-phonation in student's best voice production 
Yau nin^— prolonged inspiration with maximum opening of mouth 



FOREIGN ACCENT 

Description 

> 

A large percentage of the population of New York City speaks English 
as a second language. The speech defect called foreign accent is the 
auditory result of the influence of the native language patterns" ( irresp'^c- 
tive of the native language ) on those of the second language, in this case, 
English. Because this problem lias unique cultural implications, the 
speech teacher must be aware that to use the second language effectively 
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the student must be adaptable to a change in his patterns of intonation, 
stress, and rhythm The prohletii of foreign accent is a broad one involv- 
ing attitudes and total language learning as well as jsound production. 

Placement in the Therapy Program 

Because of the grow ing numbers of Spanish speakijig children in New 
York City schools, the problems of foreign accent vjary from district to 
district and from school to school. If a pupil with aiforcign accent is to 
be placed m a speech program in the elementary schbols, he should have 
a problem of communication with his teacher and jiis peers. His prob- 
lem should not be confused with the problem of thei non-English-speak- 
ing pupil or the pupil who is learning English as a Isecond language. If 
a large portion of the school population has a similar pattern, the cor- 
rection of the foreign accent becomes the province of the classroom 
teacher/rhe itinerant speech teacher should serve as a resource person. 
Where there is a full-time- speech improvement teacher assigned to a 
school, tliis teacher should be an active participant in the speech and 
language improvement program. The speech clinician lu the elementary 
school should service pupils with speech defects or disorders in their 
own language as well as in English. A foreign-language pupil who is 
. not of the same background as the majority of his ow n school population 
might also be considered for placement. 

^It is advisable not to accept foreign pup.ls in speech clinics until they 
have a reasonably good command of English. It can, therefore, be 
assumed that no foreign-accent pupil w ill receive special ^service until 
he readies the upper grades unless special needs exist In the elementary 
and junior high school, it is not the function of the itinerant speech 
teacher to teach English to foreign pupils. In the high schools, speech 
teachers are often assigned to teach English to foreigners. These classes, 
which are not foreign-accent clmics, are frequently s( heduled for double 
periods hi this case;, half of the ttm*'^ is alh^ttwl to speech aeti\ ities as 
suga"stvd in tiie materials in the followinu pages. 

1. Ill the cleinentary school it may be possible sometimes to Schedule 
Uro ipsot students from foreign backgrounds in homogeneous groups, - 
f)ut often tiiere are insufficient n;s:::bers to Umu a single group. In 
addition to the speech irregularities resulting from his first language, 
the child may have specific articulatory problems unrelated to his 
language background In this casc*,>e should be placed in the appro- 




priate articulation uioup vmIIi iruliviilual work on rlivtinn, .strONS. and 
intonation as Mulicatcil. 

2. In the nitexmodiato and jiinitjr liii^li school, it i.s often possible to 
place students in a foiciiiii-act cut class Dcspiti' \ anons ethnic hack- 
grounds, these students lia\e a coninion speech need. When homo- 
geneous i;roupint; heconies dilficult,« students may he programed 
with any articulation j;roup that will he" profitable tor them. 

3. In the senior hii:h school, the situation re^ardinii forciuii-horn stu- 
dents differs fioin school to school, and in an\ one^ school theie can 
he a diifereiice from \ear to year. As a result, the arianueiiieiits for 
these studeuls van considerahly. 

Therapy 

ELhNfFSTMn WO JlMtm Huai Sc HOOL Li \lLs 

In theoarh grades, children uith foreimi hackt^rouiids aie not phieed 
in a speech class until the\ ha\e mastered the seiond lannu.iiie sulfi- 
cicntly to benefit from therapv. (iorreetion of obvious .irticulatiuy de- 
fects IS the first concern of the speech teacher, \ttention is <j;iven to 
voc'.ibularv building,, i(homatie usane., and seiit("iice structure. A major 
portion of each lesson is de\oted to the applii atjon of speech skills and 
to work on iiitonatioti, stn-ss, and rh>thm lutils. \lanv of the topics 
outhned m {\w hiuh school section 'v dl also applv to the' element, irv .iiid 
mterniediiite classo ' ^ 

lli(,nS( iiooi la\i I. 
1. rroiininum: 

Kii^hsh-spe.ikmi^ pupils with foreiun accrnts aie placed in speech 
^ classes accordiUL; to one of the hijloumn three hovels of \mencan 
s'prceh. 

a Hei^inrieis— Those pist heiimmiiii to und( istaiid and speak hnulish 
i olfioial nioupm.^ ; . 

h Intermediate uroup- Those wIk Jkinc' somk* Inisii" skills with their 
^ n(»\\ lanuuai^e but not enoui;li for fiueiit eon\ersatio!i This le\el 
mav l)e divuhd mto tuo i hisst s. one more advanced than the' 
other. 
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a. 



c. Advanced groiip-TlK)S(> who can understand easily what is being 
' said and who can communicate fairly weli but who require further 
correctionof their accent. , ^ v 

2. ArrqnfiingtheGroitp 

Number-Hecausc these students need concx>ntrated work>n sev- 
eral aspects of spetxrh, the class should not contain more than 
fifteen students. The teacher should begin with a register of 10 or 
12, thus allowinii tor now entrants during the term. This is espe- 
cially true in the beginners ' group. 

b. Seating ( two possible approaches ) 

1) Arrange according to language background so that a student 
who has adxanced a little can help a newcomer.. The chiet ^ 
disadvantage is that students who speak the same language 
may be tempted to speak their native tongue rather than the 
new language. 

2) Arrange according to length of time that English has been 
studied so that more individual attention may be iiaid to each 
level of competeney within a group. 

Note Many students in foreign-accent speech classes have other speech 
problems in addition to their accent. It is necessary for the instruc- 
tor, with the h(»lp of the department chairigan, to decide which 
clinic will be best for the student. 



Foreign Accent I: Course of Study 

OBJEfTIVES 

• To teaeh the sounds of American English 

• To aid the sbident in dev(*loping a pattern of spoken English which 
enabhs hun tt> (onimunieate clearly and without marked accent 

• To improve the sounds of the student s Enc^lish hy correctint^ distor- 
tions and substitutions 



• To develop other skills related to speech sounds 
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• To teach the use of the dictionary as an aid in determining correct 
pronunciation 

• To expand the student s vocabulary 

• To enrich the language experience of the student so that he may be 
• better equipped to meet the challenge of both his other school sub- 
jects and the communication situations in his daily life 

The Student in Foreign Accent 1 

1. The student in F.A.-l has probably completed at least one term of* 
English. There has been some exposure to development of good 
American English sounds in conjunction with learning other elements 
of the language. 

2. The first language of the F.A.-l students may var>' within one class. 

3. The learning ability of the F.A.-l students will vary greatly. Some 
students may carry a full load of regular academic subjects, while 
others may be held back in the foreign student program until more 
English skills have been developed. 

4. In many cases the F.A.-l class is the only one a student may he taking 
in the foreign student program. F.A.-l canlaelp the student make the 
transition into regular classwork with less difficulty. Since many 
problems the students face in the regular program are related to 
unfamiliarity with the English language, the F.A.-l teacher is wise 
to- allow some time for discussion of these problems. 

r 

Common Problems in Foreign Ac:ce\t 1 

1, Sound sub:titutions are the most common problem encountered in 
tliis course. Although students may have varit^d first language back^ 

. grounds, many of the sound substitutions or distortions are relafed 
to the same sound, and the teacher will be abk» to handle them with 
the whole class participating Some of the common sound substitu- 
tions and confusions are: 

i: , i Substitution of one for the other 



s z Substitution of one for the other,. 



usually a problem of unvoicing the 2 
u: , u Substitution of one for the other 
A » 3 

9 , 8 Some languages don t have this sound. 

and the student will substitute another 
until taught how to make it 

V ,w Substitution of one for the other 

3 ,<l3 Substitution of one for the other 

\y ,v Substitution of one for the Other . 

2. General lack of reading experience in English is basic to the problem 
of speech. 

3. In most cases the student in F. A.-1 has a foreign language intonation 
pattern. The correction of this problem is generally reserved for 
F.A.-2. 

4. Since EngUsh may not be spoken at home and since students may 
find classmates who speak their first language, they will not be 
challenged to learn to speak English well. Thus, students may have 
to speak English only during four or five of their class periods at 
school, and for the remainder of their time they will speak their first 
language. The teacher of F.A.-l is, therefore, faced with the task of 
encouraging students tb speak English as much as possible so that 
there will be more practice of what is learned in class. 



Units for High School Clinics 

The following seven units make up the course taught in high school 
Foreign Accent Clinics. (See pages 16M67 for a detailed outline of 
these units.) 

Unit I. The Sound of American English Unit IV. Storytelling 
Unit II. Pronunciation and Vocabulary Unit V. Group Discussion 

Unit HI. Oral Reading Unit VI. Oral Reporting 

Unit VII. Interviewing 
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Note: All of the units should be taught with the major objective in mind, 
i.e., to practice the sounds of American English. Drill on a par- 
ticular sound or related sounds should be a part of every class 
period. 

Advanced Foreign Accent 

For more advanced foreign-accetit groups the following should be 
considered:, 

1. Strong and weak forms of conjunctions, prepositions, articles, auxili- 
ary verbs, personal pronouns 

t 

2. Phonetic problems 

a. Vowel confusion : 6 and 6; <5(> and tJo 

b. Study of remaining back vowels 

3. The ng problem, the rules 

4. Continuation of vocabulary work ( prepared and sj ontaneous ) 

5. Study of American idioms 

6.. Pronunciation : syllable division, stress, meaning and usage 

7„ English intonation 

8. Lengthening of vowels,4iphthongs, and consonants ( duration ) 

9. Continuation of vocabulary work ( prepared and spontaneous ) 

10. Continued stud> of American idioms 

11. Further Americanization projects 
Daylight Savings Time 

Halloween Mother s Day, F'atlu'r's Day 

Thanksgiving Customs 

Memorial Day Living in Greater New York 
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12. Prepared talks 4 

a. Biograpnical matters-particularly good for first speech of the 
term 

b. Map talk-illustratini; places lived in 

c. Timely matters-particularly related to their native countrie-s ^ 

13, Croup discussion of social, educational, domestic matters 

a. Conversation? school prohlcms, text used as springboard; current 
happenings r ^ - 

b. Mimeographed material (other than Americanization material 
per se): spelling and vocahular>' lists; exercises f»r certain sounds 
according to group level 

c. Graded texts with questions tor discussion; oral reading; vocabu- 
lary problems; pronunciation of problem words, sentence struc- 
ture problems, vocabulary building and practice in talking (or a 
variation ()f the approach ) 

Specific Activities for Foreign StvT- knts 
L Witlirn the classroom 

a. A friendship party: Kach foreign student invites one friend from ^ 
another class: (Tlie uuest may not be foreign-horn.) Invitations 
are written and sent. A pro^raln of entertainment including songs 
) and dances may he planned. 

b; Dialogues in familiar situations 

Goniu to the ^roei ry store;, nie.it market, etc. ^ 
Riiying a<lress, shoes, etc. 
» Clonsultiiig a doctor, dentist, etc. 
Consulting the landlord 
Askinu t'^i'/Jier, adviser, etc., for help 
Askinu policeman for directions 
Applying for an af terscliool or stimincr job 

c, Readmg short, meaningful plavs and skits 

d. Draniatizations. Students could drant it'/** thrir pri;h!eiii», with 
the teacher edihng their work. Memhers of the class act in the 
va ioiis scenes. EventiialK, skits eoiild be performed in some of 

' theclasv'S tha^fneet during the same period. 
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e. Discussions of problems encountered by those students 

1 ) Gettinj^; acquainted with others 

2 ) Learning Enghsh, espeOratiy when another language is spoken 



3 ) Finding time for homework when parents must be given help 
at the store, etc., because they do not speak Ertglish 

Note: A tapr recorchng of thest' discussions allows the students to hear 
their own speech and evaluate it. These tapes can also be used as 
a l)asis for disc-ssion in other classes to promote better under- 
standmg anion<; students. 

f. Speeches: Topics will vary with the interests of the pupils and 
tlu ir fluency. Sn<j;^ested topics are: A Book, \ Movie, A Visit to a 
Place of Interest, My Favorite Holiday or Food, School in My 
Birthplace. My Family. ( 

g. Vociibular\' v^ame: Twenty or thirty words have been Assigned as 
h()mev\ ork. Class must know pr(munciation, meaning, and be able 
to use each word correctly in a sentence The class ori^anized 
into tw o teams. The teacher calls on a student from one group to 
give complete inform ition about a specific word. Team gets three 
pomts for correct answer. If second member of team must he 
called,, the team i^ets only two points for correct answer. The 
otlier mernhers of the team may volunteer to use the word rn a 
sentence, and one point is ^iven for each correct use. The second 
team is mven the Stmie opportunity and L^ets one point foe each 
correct us(*. 

h. (iarne of password as conducted on television 

2 Outside the chLssronm 

a Reading of hooks about minority group mein!)crs and immigrants 
wlio have ccmtrihuted to the culture ot onr country (See reading 
list issued hv the National .Association of Teachers of English.) 

I). Contributing to the school paper or magazine 

c. Participating in clubs or squads, such as light, costume, audio- 
visual 

d. Preparing a bulletin board or showcase 



at home 





e. Participating in asst. inbly programs 

t Taking field trips to the Ui ited Nations; museums; the Metro- 
politan Opera House; Lincoin Center for the Performing Arts; 
the Statue of Liberty 



Sound Substitutions* 

These are the most frequent sound substitutions and intonation patterns 
of tbe various foreign language speakers. 



ITALIAN 



i: 


to 


1 


Ji:p 


to 


Jlp 


sheep 


X 


to 


i 


JiP 


to 




ship 


u: 


to 


u 


pu:i 


to 


pul 


pool 


u 


to 


u 


put 


to 


put 


put 


d: 


to 


or 


b3;t 


to 


boTt 


bought 


D 


to 


a 


hot 


to 


hat 


hot 


je 


to 


a 


bacd 


to 


bard 


bad 


D: 


to 


a 


bD:l 


to 


ba:l 


ball 


t»' 


to 






to 


P.aip. 


pipe 


to 


t 


t'*ait^ 


to 


tail 


tjght 


0 V 


, to 


t 


OjI:: 


to 


Ui 


three 


0 ^ 


^ to 




3cTm 


to 


derm 


them 


J 


I 


r 


JOTUZ 


to 


JOtZ 


rose 


OTU 


1 




noTuz 


tu 


norz 


nose 



GER^j 


ANIC 








e / 


to 


t -or s 


em 


to 




to 


d or z 




to 




to 


vv 


JOTUZ 


to 


b 


to 


& 


bi:d 


to 






or p, 




to 




to 


d 

• 


tjAbl 






cr t 







sm or tm thic 

zset or daet that 

wo'^iiZ r()St* 

bird head 
Of p.i.d 

djAbl ^'''''^'^^ 
or i.jAb; 



• Fr.m Voice and ^p-,e.h Problems by Letitia Raubicheck and others {New York: 
Prn Ucr-Hall. 1931 ). I'ejn'nted by permissioti 



d to d baed 

a 

g to g dog 

Z to J WD2 

w to V WAndofl 



to baed bad (final d) 

to dog dog ( final g) 

to v^-ryz was (finals) 
or VDZ 

to VAndejfcl wonderful 



SCANDINAVIAN 



z to 


CT or X 


djzrjk 


to 


•diCTTjlc 


drink 


er to 


e 


mcrt 


to 


met 


met 


ae to 


CT 


haend 


to 


hernd 


hand 


e to 


t 


exr)k 


to 


taerjk 


think 


6 to 


d 


daet 


to 


dert 


that 


A to 


u 


d5Ast 


to 


just 


just 


d3 to 


j 


dSAst 


to 


just 


just 



SLAVIC 



A 


to 


D 


kARI 


to 


kom 


come 


CT 


to 


c: 


mern 


to 


mein 


men 


ae 


to 


CT 


haet 


to 


hcTt 


hat 


u 


to 


u 


put 


to 


put 


put 


3: 


to 


cr 


ha: 


to 


her 


her 


0: 


to 


OT 


boit 


to 


boTt 


bought 


e 


to 


t 


eii: 


to 


tri: 


three 


d 


to 


d 


ded 


to 


dedr 


th<Te 




to 


R 


diQund to 


dRQund 


drowned 




to 




sig 


to 


sirjg 


sing 




to 


0 




to 


jArj3 


younger 



PUERTO RICAN 
Diphthongs 

orfj to or 

au to ail 

Consonants 

to p, 

B to s 

V to b 

5 to a 
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koTt 
daun 



p^ut^» 

sitj 

biPid 

(ICTI 



coat 
down 



thing 
vivid 
they 



•b to P 



to 
to 



3 or d 



l($pcKcdU)ij 



I 
s 

z 
3 

ti 
j 

Vowels 

i: 
I 

ae 

A 

u: 
u 
o 
q: 



to 
to 

to 
to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 



(trilled) 

(when fulU'Wtd by 
a voiced curM'iunr) 



to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 



s 

sor J 

J 
h 

k. 



IT 

a 

D 

UT 
UT 

D 

a 



hju:m)n bi:ig 
lc^»k, 

ai du 
los iciios 

k.OTljai 
t.ri 

it.z Icrit, 

p.lfS 

mc^sui or 
J3:/ 

dp; 
k.CTik, 



hiTt. 
flat, 

furl 

furl 

not. 
taj^ 



baby 

human being 

take 

do 

Ida 

the fingers 

collar 
tree 
it's late 

please 
measure 

church 

generous 

your 

cake 

hanucr 



fved 

hil 

flat 

up 

fool 

full 

not 

father 



JAPANESE 

The Japanese substitute the voiceless for the voiced sounds 
position, these a)nsonants are either omitted or un\ oiced 



In the final 



Initkd 



J and 



to 
to 



z 



•/r. see 
iiv>M' show 
ii.V)Ti;7. diose 

•The stop-plosive is seldom used m Spanish. Thc^wund b hecomev the hi-hibial 
fncalivc p iinlr.s /) mcurs at the beginning of a brr.ith group or Mrr m or n 
••Th*^ voue-plosivft is seldom Msed in Sp.m^h The fricative is used in all cases 
unless the d occurs at the beginning of a breath group or before m, or r. 
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Find 



t to d 
k to g 
f to (b)<l' 



ts to z 



Medial 

g to 3 
z before u to dz 
h before i to ^(ich) 
w is often omitted 
1 and r are confused and 
used interchangeably 



du: 



h?cz 



;>50tu 

dzu: 

(;im 



to 

key 

four 



hats 



ago 
/oo 
him 
wool 



pool and poor may sound alike 



The vowel sounds tend to be short. Therefore, both the long and short 
English vowels should be included in speech training. 

Since the stress and intonation patterns in Japanese are light and un- 
shaded, syllabication, stress, and American intonation should be taught 
in words, phrases, and sentences. 



CHINESE 

The Chinese may produce the following voiceless consonants (p, t, k, 
is^t ) with forceful breath, 

Tl)e voiced (b, d, g, dz, ils) are unvoiced and are made with weak 
breath. This gives the e£Fect of omission when the> occur in the final 
position. 

Distortion is focused on (f, tj\ ils ) because the blade of the tongue 
rather than the tongue tip is used in the production of these sounds. The 
tongue position needed for these consonants is higher m Chmese, thus 
causinj^ these sounds to become fricatives in Enc^Iish. 

The I and r are confused and used interchangeably. 

to d dis this 

0 to t tin thin 



Emphasis in speech learning should l>e placed on all these consonants. 
Training is needed on both the long and short vowels in English because 
in Chinese the vowels are of short duration. 

Since Chinese is an intoned language, there is a tendency to omit the 
unstressed ending in English. Focus should be placed on English stress 
and intonation in words as well as in word groups and sentences. 



FOREIGN ACCENT CLINICS: HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 
Unit 1: The Sounds of American English 

GENERAL AIMS 

To train the ear to identify the sounds of American English 
To de\ clop a standard of acceptable speech sounds 
To correct misarticulation of sounds 

EAR TRAINING 

Aim: To help the student imitate sounds correctly and use self -corrective 
techniques 

Content. Language development, similarities and differences among 
sounds in \arious lani^uai^(s» (le\elopm( nt of the ahilit\- to monitor 
one s own .sp(*cch 

Materials 

Tai>e recordet, phonograph", filiiis ( Films may he ohtamed from tlfe 
audiovisual department ) 

PROeEDlBE 

Lessons for bni^uai^e development 

lUcordini^ and playing hack cf)n\'ersatu)nal and formal .sp(»ech 
( Save recordings to compare with final recordings. ) 
Survey of clas.s for sound distortions and substitutions, each studen' 
k(»eping his own record 

Assignments ami discussions tj^'jated to the speech of radio and TV 
perform<»rs 
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ARTICULATION 

Aim:' To teach the correct production of each sound in American English 

Content. Only enough physiology of speoch to furnish stujleiits with a 
basis for discussing placement, breath control, and use of vocal cords, 
aneaning ofsuch terms as voiceless, voiced, and .nasal, correct pro- 
duction of each sound; diacritical marks 

Matfjuals 

Tape record( r, drills prepared by teacher and pupils 
Improving Your Speech byiRaubicheck 

4 

PROOEDUBE 

Lt^ssons on basic articulation 

Consonant and vowel charts to be filled in by students 
Demonstration by students of an understanding of all concepts studied 
Practice and drill of all sounds studied 

Lessons on diacritical marks and use of the dictionary. (Tliis unit is 
cuntinued throughout the term during the drill portion of ^ch 
period, th^ drill comprising the most important part of the course. 
Aft( r completing a survey of all sound production, a concentration 
on those sounds which netxl the most work must begin at once. ) 

Unit II: Pronunciation and Vocabulary 

GESEHAL AIMS 

i 

To teach the 4:)ronunciation of new words through xhv use of the 
dictionary 

To use lieu words in everyday conversation ( i (\, to enlarge student- 
vocabulary ) 

DrACHniCALMAHKS ' 

Aim To U\\v\\ s()nn(i identification of cacli diacntical mark 

OiMT-NT:. Huh s to determine the correct sound for each letter repre- 
sentaJion, how to use a stand.ird dictionary and the pnmunciation 



Materials 

Vowel andconsonant charts; dictionary; teacher-prepared word lists 



Procedure 

Development of charts with diacritical marks 

Matching key words already familiar to students 

Oral exercises in v\ hich students identify diacritical symbols 

Use of word lists 

SYLLABLES AND SYLLABLE STRESS 

Aim: To teach the concept of syllabication differences between students* 
first language and English 

Content; Concept of syllabication; syllable stress; students' native 
language patterns compared to those in English 



Materials 

Word lists; .dictionaries; tape recorder 



Procedure 

Use of word lists and dictionary work in classroom exercises 
Chalkboard work b\ students to demonstrate correct syllabication 
Oral exercises for correct use of words in sentences 
Tap^ readings to demonstrate problems of individual students 



Unit ill: Oral Reading 



.GENERAL AIMS 



To use correct sounds in reading 

To improve the student's oral reading ability 

To ( \pand the student's knowledge of the English language 

DIALOGUE READINGS 

V 

AiM:i To achieve carrv-over of learned skills in readings that simulate 
» everyday conversation , 
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Content: Idioias, slang, standards of English speech 

Materials 

Everyday dialogues; tape recorder 

Procedure 

Dialogue readings from texts 

Writing, recording, and cvahiating dialogues by students . ' 

Making corrections as pupils read 

INDIVIDUAL PROSE READINGS 

Aims: To achieve correct sound carry-over in formal reading i 
To help students gain poise in reading before the class 

Content: Determining the moaning of the selection; preparing for oral 
reading, presenting oral readings 

Mate»>"alj 

Reading selections {Readers Digest Reader (Book 1), Modern 
ReoJ/ng) • tape recorder 

Procedl^re 

- Lessons on preparation and presentation of oral readings 
Offering sample selections from which students choose 
Preparation of original selections by students 
.Cla.ss evaluation of presentation and of sounds 
Tape recordings made and played back 

.CHORAL READING 

Ai\is ' To increase precisionin articulation 

To faimlian/(* stuilrnt with English and Aincrican poetry 

Contf.nt: Explanation of choral reading techniques, explanation of 
syllable stress in English poetry 

Materials 



Poetry anthologies ( The Headtnf^ Chorus by Helen Hicks is recom* 
mended. ) 



Procedure 



Lessons on choral reading techniques 
Beginning with a poem which the whole ^lass may read 
Experimenting with various combinations of light, medium, and 
dark voices of boys and gi rls 

Breaking up the class into small groups and working on poems and 
readings suggested by either teacher or students 
Presenting readings to other classes 

POETRY READING 

Aims-' To continue work begun in clioral speaking unit 

To allow students to gain satisfaction from their improvement 

Content: IntToduction to popular American poets, use of sounds in 
poetry: consonance, assonance, alliteration 

Materials 

Poetry anthologies; tape recorder 

Procedure 

Lessons on popular American poets and or sounds in poetry 
Presentation of individual readings to the class 
Taping and playbacks of individ^ia eadmgs 



Unit IV: Storytelling 

Aim:; To apply correct sound production to conununication without 
l)enefit of the printed pal^e 

Content: Plot of a story; establishing mood; creating characters and 
suspens(- story sources and selection, how to tell the story 

Materials 

Your Speech by Francis Griffith and others,, recordmgs and books of 
short stories 
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feacher demonstration of storytelling and recordings of stories 
^essonson developing plot, mood, characters 
Elicit criteria needed to tell a story well 

Stories told by class members with evaluation of content and sounds 



Unit V: Discussion 

GENERAL AIM 

Xo apply correct speech, sound production to the spontane|^s ex- 
change of ideas 



THE PANEL DISCUSSION 

Aim: To practice correct sound production in a situation that provides 
fof botli extemporaneous and impromptu speaking 

Content: Forms of discussion, selection of panel discussion topics; pro- 
cedure for conducting the panel discussion; audience responsibility 

Materials 

Your Speech by Griffith; Speaking Well by Reid, current news maga- 
zines 

Procedube ' ' 

Lessons on* topic selection, panel discussion techniques, audience 
participation ^ 
dividing class into panels to prepare and present discussion 
Evaluating discussions and individual speech sounds 



Unit VI: Oral Reporting 

Aims: To provide the student uitli an opportunity to use .1 conversu 
tional style of spt t'ch in a more tornul settm^i 
To offer eViihiation ol iiidivuhial sound improvement 
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(^n4entv Topic selection, oruanization and presenlauon of the oral 
report 

Procedure 

Lessons on topic selection and organization of the oral report 
Presentation and evaluation of reports (Reports may be recorded.) 

Unit VII: The Interview 

Aims:: To provide an activity for both prepared and spontaneous appli- 
X cation of correct speech sounds 

To teach the ba^c method of interviewing 
CoNTEN^r:- Interview procedures 

Materials 

Your Sfyeech by Francis Griffith; tape recorder 

- Procedvre^ 

Lej^sons on interview pr9cedures 

Division of class into interview teams, each preparing and demon- 
strating an interview 
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•Api^dix I forms and Letters 



SPEECH CLINIC RECORD 



iii' 
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.J. 
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Forms and Letters 



CASE HISTORY ENTRIES 



CASE HISTORV ENTRrES* 



Appendix I Forms atul Letters 

REQUEST FOR CLINICAL RECORD 



BUREAU FOR SPEECH IMPROVEJ-tENT 
BCARD EDUCATION OF THE CITT OF NEW YORK 
110 Iiivings*:on Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 



(Dat e) 



leacher of l^^peech frnprcvenent 
rVolic .:ch3'-l No., 



(School) 

«' ' n : V ^ ^rw-i.r i V. i i* 1 1 * z '\ '1 1 : Ve cor d 1 1 me 



Forms and Letters 
REQUEST FOR DATA FROM OUTSIDE AGENCY 



0? EDUCATION ur -TrE ^'ITY Or TlrlW YORK 
'-rco>lyn, T.-^w lor^: 11 "'^ 



Dear "t- 



> . re 1 ^rr, 'i'l'^ '^r/ vo u' 




Appendix r Forms and Letters 

PARENTS' PERMISSION TO RELEASE INFORMATION 



3UHEAU rCR oFzJ.CU r?^0;r:?'!E:«'T 
3CAHL OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY Or ^l-'.V YORK 
113 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New Yor-< H.Ol 



t 
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, " Forms and Letters 

REQUEST FOR HEARING EVALUATION 



!? i rf" " *" or 



f\dd res s) 
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Appendix I Fornis and Letters 

REQUEST FOR LARYNGOLOGiCAL EXAMINATION 



BUREAU^FOR SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 
3' WD 0? KBUCAriO : 0? TrS CITY OF YORK 
110 Ilvir.g£ton Street 
BrooklyTi, New York 11001 



( Date ' 



Dr.^ Johr. Daly 
'Faculty rractice O'ffic^o 
'>,iversity 'iospital 

L^^ir Lt. : ijy;. 

h'? b*^^i.r^r or this itote is 



pupil 1- 



Borough oi 
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Forms and Letters 

LARYNGOLOGICAL EVALUATION 



BUREAU KOR ^:??Yr:{ :^^^-.\T,M^:^^T 
^TOO'-lva, New '"jr- II ' 



\ ^' e ,ur r v-i for Cpp -j : '\ 1 rpr ov-^'-.o > ^ I r : uj .i t i I'lr;, n -o lo • i c al 
=?x^irij n'l^ ' or. of 



1\ "i* on pro T in^,' " e .-p'^^M'"''; o ^'ir nation 



1.1" 'Ov'ip'^ r I*" 



ri^i] ,.n'*' '•! 



* 'I 
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Appendix I Forms and Letters 

REFERRAL TO GUIDANCE COUNSELOR, NURSE, OR DENTIST 



- BUREAU FOP SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 
BOARD ."^F KT'UCATTO:! 0? T^rK Cir. "^F '.T// ''ORK 
^-^ ' 110 Livingfston Street 

Brooklyn, riew vork llPOl 



TO: Guidance Coancelor, IJiorse, Dentist ^Gross out one.) 



SCHOOL ^ 
PirpiL 



ADDRESS 



nATF 



Reason for referril (.jtate T:)roblcT, , 



Approved:* 



► rincipril 




^ 'ive ►>'"f'i/r>i our e'"»' 1 'i'"d ir*^ t^l'ipni^^ 
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F arms and Letters^ 

REFERRAL TO SPEECH CENTER 

?V?£AL FOR SPEECH IMPRO^/EMENT 
B'-^A.HD '1' ED'CATIOn >JF T:B rS7\ '"ii' uT.W YORK 
110 Li';:irv:ctoti Jtrtel 
Brooklyn, IJew York 11/^01 
« 

Date 1^ 



I copv to 'pfr'^e: Jont^r* 



.^•"ool Vidro 

Name of P-apil 

M\r^'::_^ 

Vn-'-^'*' ' r 'i- i - 'ir 



/Upf'T Lllto'lJont 



' -^t her 



J.i' 



L. 



Appendix I Forms and Letters 



FORM TO IDENTIFY STUDENT'S SPEECH PROBLEMS 



( — 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF TIIE CITY OF "NEW YORK 




) 


r:tude 


lit ' . mOiti* '.''larij 




,ual^t.y:^ hoarse; low; unusual pitch patterns; other 




' 'ih',' I'jvv 'inuru^il pI'c^i pa'^^-rrr; other 

• 








''■'''-* . J 












^ "D'l'"'!''.^ P T^.^ 1 • " ' i*, i ' ' ' *^ , T i 1 ir ' 1 




,,, . , ' 




+ t V > t * . 

l- 
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j ^ , " Forms and Letters 

Lima TO FACULTY REGARDING SPEECH PROGRAM 



B^TIEAH FOR SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF im v'ORK 
110 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, ^^ew York llPOl 



f Date) 



^^fir Colleif?;^'^.' 

.ipeech irvrov^rJ^r\t c^".v/f^^ will Ve held ovf^ry 

"in roor ' ^'^^^ receiv*^ . 

~-r>v.ed^Alr c-ird -.0* i n.' * ^le -/^ro<: of /fur vuiul-. arvi time 

srlc^.ouc plic^- where i^ cm r-. c'^^pkci cich week, ^h^'lron 
?*-'0-jld bo non^ -rpoo*h> cl-ir:- o-J ^V; and :,hnuld bo r^^r^ind-d 
+ 0 b-'^n^^ *^plr ':p^ech rio^^^^Vook" 'i^'i .^enciln. 



I'or .our f^oor^^'T t* lor: 



Appendix I F onm anil Lt tiers 

LEHER TO FACULTY ABOUT STUDENT IN SPEECH CLINIC 



Proolclyr., 'If'W York 11 '^01 



(Date) 



class. Is enrolJed in ^le 



, ' 'CF-^e ot clinic) 



(Subject) 

s pr ec h 
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Forms apil Letters 

SPEECH THERAPY REFERRAL 



' il ' Mvin^^ston ftrcet 
:roo>iyn, Ilow Yor? lir'Ol 



T^j ToaG''ier Speech Improvement 

Plca.>.' let th.,^ ^.p.-cc': o:- the chklcl UzU^l hero. 



^r-i'> ^'^'-'i^'Ht*:- '.p^-e-^-i -rollv"^^ I'or nxterories 



V 1 



Appendix I *^ Forms and Letters 



LETTER TO PARENTS 



' 1 ^ 
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Forms and Letters 



LEHER TO PARENTS: SPANISH 



BUREAU FOR SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 
jjOAPtD OF ET'UCATION OF TEE CITY OF NTEW YORK 
J 10 Livingston Street 
or^^oklyn, New York 11201 



Date 

Estimados Padres: 

La *presente es para notif icarles que ^ 



ha sido adraitido a la clase especial para 

mejorar su habilidad para hablar ingles correc^amente . 

Esta clase especial se reune cada semana el 

a Las m/PH,, 

Habra una asignacion escrita y una oral cada semana ,< ^ 

A fin de que estas lecciones sean efectivas, ipodra Ud., 
tener la bondad de hacer que'Su hI,to(a) practiqi^^ o'l la oasa 
haciendo use de on espejo todos los Jias?, 

Es tambien nesesario qur cra-.-^a ina lihreta y 'in lapiz a 
la clas.e, 

s Mis hora- ri entrevistar son a las 



Ci dest'a discu^ir alg'lri prjbler.a su nin<; tenga 1. 
^V^ndid podirm*^ urn 1 .a. 

I 

'^racL".':. ror su coope'^acir^n, 

Atvn^.ev^.en^e, 



Teacher l^i'^ech ^inprovpment 



er|c 



. . 1^ 

-t J 



Appendix I Forms and ^.etten 

ICHER TO PAHENTS; FRENCH 



Bl^E/\U FOR SPEKCH IMPROVFMENT 
BOAR-) EDUCATION t? T;{E CITY. OF YORK 
110 Lx/irigf^ n otre^t 
Brockl/n, New York 11201 



Date 



Chers uarentc^ 

Ilcuf vo^drions^ vous aviser que voire fils (fillei a 4^ 
£»dmis(e) ianr ^Ae classe speciale et corrective de locution. 



0ett2 clasPG ie i^ur.it \^ 



ijC3 Aleves seront charges de faire chaque semaine des 
devf.jrs ^^.raox et ecrits, FoL;r assurer le succ^s de ces lemons 
correctives nous vous prions do' bien vmloir surveiller l*exer- 
cice quotidian de ces devoi-s d«^ant une glace. On exige egale- 
ment, oue votre fils (fille) apporte avec Im (elle) e chaque " 
reuniDn de la classe correctir? cro^-on et un cahier. 



Mes heu::t»s ie ccn^. vltsiti or; sunt le 



de*^ 



daiif; la ^alle numero 



J ... _» 2. vouG v<:)Ule7. d*.^ cuter av-j'c moi les 

diff-iColteK de locution ue vet re fiifj (fiile/ veuiIJlez m*^crire 
pour fixer r^rid^.-vG-i^ 

T', it er. \ov\ rener^^ianl d-? vet re ::ooj.erat : on , vous prie 
d*agre^r t.es sent i rent:: Its U3 ?ordia^x.: 



^rofessHur de locution corrective 



^ J*acoepte v ''I'^nt icrs votre ^ 

difficoltea le n.^'utlun mr-n fil': 
qiioi pu.'^ 1 'aider . 



tatior.' a discuter les 
^'t fille) pour apprendre en 
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Forms and Letters 

UHER TO PAMNTS: RUSSIAN 



BUREAU TOR SPEKCr IMPROViME?rr 
BOARD OF LDUCAIIC^ OF l')"^ dTY OF YORK 
i;.0 Livingston Street 
BrooUyn, I«. Y. U201 



/lata 



Aoporl BaTibKH I 



noulAOMJiiicMO Bac, mo Bauia AXTHsa 



f — • 

KowBoro tmAhh aItk ^4aTH:/yTb ycne 1 nsicaHc 3aiiflaHB«. n^iH 
ycnliaflocTM mnc iteKulii, noaOaflTe, laoO Baina awTKHa «o;5HH rnpauJiHJia 
uiuioDy npM nouoHl aeepKOiia, TaKOK nojaOaiiTe, noO Baaia aMTHHa waxa 



> KJCHCl - -- « 

Koiia 6aJtacT6 norouopnTM npo npo6jie«it Ba^oX flHTMHia,, Hanepea 
BaniimlTik Mens npo npvi:hiazaBHJi / • anoJiHTweHT " /. 



3 nouiaBOD, 



yHHT64bita MOWHoX T«rwnl^ 



/lopora . * 

TaK, H iaKaJo MaTM a BaMM Hapaay, aoO norowoppiTn npo mob 
Bi noTpfiOPi «oci flXTMHK 1 npo Tc, HK MorxaO « aeuorTH in y m» 
onpasl. 



AApeca: . 
?6j{e4>OH: 
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AppendixJ Forms and Letters 

liniR TO PARENTS: ITALIAN 



BUREAU FOR SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
11*0 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 



Date 



Oentili Genitori , 



Con questa vi avvisiamo che vostro figlio (vostra figlia) 
^ stato iscritto (stata iscritta) i.-i una clasce ^.peciale e cor- 
rettiva per il parlare.- 

^ La classe avra'^luogo ^gni ivlle ore 



Gii jtudonti avranno da fare de i ccmpiti /critti ed .orali 
ogni settimana. ^Per effettuare il succassodi queste lezioni 

bisogna ch^rlo student e exerciti giornalmente le cuv le'-ioni 
davanti ad'^uno speech ioo S necessario anche che vosi.r^ '*i-glio 
(vostra figlia) porti con se un quaderno ed una matita ff,i volta 
cne si presenti in questa classe speciale.: 

liQ mie or^ d^ufficio sono di 



nella sala N, . Se desiderate discuter il 

problema a reguardo di vostro figlio (vostra fie^iia) -ibbiai/^ .-i 
bont^ di scrivere per fissare un appuntamento.^ 

Vi ringrazio antioipatamc'i^e per la '^ostra cooperazione. 

CordialmMnte , 



Egregio ^ 

/'Oc^ftLu vuluri.tieri il 3uo invit<j p?r diircutere i proDlemi 
lingui s*:ici ii mio figlio (mia figlia J per cosi ejssere d'aiuto. 
Vorrei fissare un appuntamento che sia convenient^ ajnby^.e due 
par 1 1 / ' 



rnd>ri zzo: 
Tel'? To no: 
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Forms and Letters 



lETTIR TO PARENTS: CHINESE 



Naase of Pupil 

^ ^^^^^ '^tfe>^'-^ w ^ 



BURE/»U FOR SPEECH IMPROVEMEirr 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
no Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. U201 



Day of^Week and Tiice. 



-Ji ^'5^ ^ ■ ^ V ^ ^ ^ ^ '^'^ ^ * ~ ^' 

Naine of Child \ 1 > > 



parent *s or Quaraian s Naac 



Address 



Telephone Number 
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Appendix f Forms and Letters 

LETTER TO PARENTS: GREEK 



rPA^^EION nAlAElAZ^flEAZ: YOPJCHZ 
110 LIVINGSTON STj > 



BROOKLYN, N.y, 



En^ 7tXT)popopo)Tu»p 5ti Ttatfif trac 



ifua 

6io uatr Tou. 

Ai iSpai OTJucuTctjUuuC^ cfuoi etc 



* A767tT|T1^ 



'Opoucr 



At nofitjucjiq 
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Forms and Letters 



LEHER TO PARENTS: YIDDISH 



BUREAU FOR SPEECH IMeROVEiylENT ^ 
BOARD. OF EI5UCATI0N OF THS CITY OF 1^ XP^K 
110 Livingston Street 
' ' Brooklyn, New York U201 c 



I ■ ic 



I' 
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Xppandixi Forms and letters ^* 

INVITATION TO>ARENTS TO CONFER 



30ARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY- OF fffiW YORK 
BURIiAU FOR SPE5;CH IMFROVEMENT ' , 
110 Livingston Srtreot 
Brooklyn, New York U^.^Ol 



<^ lelepi^one Number pf School 



Date 

Dear Parents:. 

A recent survey showc that yoiir con/daughter can profit 
from work m speech. I have, therefore, sc>^eduled him for 
on at^^ . 

I bhall be ^:lad to have you help. You can, I ajn cure, give 
ne inforrTcvtion and advice which ^^11 make my work with your 
^ "^OTO effective. Won't you come to see me on 



at 



. . I^ this date is not possible, I shall try to' 

arran,5e ajiother time. I serve ypur child's school every 

^ '• 

I 'look forward to working with your' child. 

Ihank you for 'your cooper<!ition. 

Sincei^ely .yours. 

Teacher of Speech Improvement 

Check one and please return the form to the Teacher of Gpeech 
Improvement.' 

Dear ^ 

shall come to school to see you on at 



_I cannot keep this appointment. I shall, however. 



be able to come on 



TT:ii:pHor^ 
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Forms and Letters 
INVITATION TO PARENTS TO CONFER: SPANISH 



OUTSAT' ^OR f.PEKCH IMPROVEMENT 
BOAPD 0? EDUCATION OF TliE CITY OF^-NEW YORK 
llO 'j;ivs.^s^tori*::'3treet 
■ • BrooUya, Nev Yurk ^ 



Tel^fono de la escuela 



Estimados Padrea: ' ' ^ 

Un estudi^ c-iiHdo.o i^l trabajo de su ln.]o(u) nor. ir^dica 

perfeccicnamiento de La pronunciaci6n ir.6le:=a.. . or^^^ ^ 

he asignado P'^'"^ '-'"'^ clase- el dla ^ : • - :— 

n..s-t.. c*1t,ar con su ayuda para hacer ai trabajo mSs 
^ ;: ....•('nr v?nlr el d'a .a I'l^ _ ^ 

proposito/ ^* .a ' --^ » 

otra !*^eha. 

Yo'i^oy^n la. i-la ^e' nir^d'O lod^.Io/ 

Oraci'^s por £ju c-j'jt.eracior^,: 

L' 1 n r HIT. e n'^' V , 



ttorT..^el es-.acio corre.-.p^ndier.te en el talonar 
maestro(aj e.pecial .Jc infill (-'peecn I.achorl.. 



1 talonar lo tMiVlplo al 



ir- 'U I'l ^ntrevi con el iia_ 



' ** TiO raed4 



1 el^'Tono 
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Appendix II Spc^chTherapy Program Checklist 

^\SPEECH THERAPY PROGRAM CHEtKLIST- 
In the Elementary School " < * ' 

^ ^rtvSt:' T\ the 
^ . M ni rj< . Tht school secretary will arranue to have voii 

Klin , HI for Sp(vch Impnnvnu^nt to theprinripal. 

[7] 2 Secure from the seoretar>';. , ^ 

' ^opy of orirani^ation of tjie school* 
-Key for speec h room 
^ • ^ S|a.'ch nuit^uiU store<i s.nh the secretary (check ms^entorv ) 

' ^"-^ ^-^^-^-^ that . . 

n 4. »^'vtxrk,,f,;,ss.Km.dandclay.^sig,u.,linmain 

D 5. (:l„.cfc all spooch nuanials stor.d in the speoj, ro^ and else- 
- ^^'"•-"«'""s^t''e.nvcnt„r>and„,.teanyth'n^missin«. 

C 6. Pri-part. a list of know n cases, drau jnfr fro-r, ■ 
IVincipal'slist ^ - 

VV'aitmir list (metal file box) o ^ 
Hc c-ord c ards i^y^fjCh recently transferrc-d fo the schcdl 

i ' 7. VVlH-n tlH- list .s compiet,-. ^et th*. neu-cla^s.-s of all p„rf,ls from 
cards .n the sc-!..h,I oifi. e. Note the room nun.I.eri for each cksT 
f Som,. ,„„.s this mfonnation is avaiiahlf „, juru- an.l is aireadv' • 
on the list n. the metal file l)ox.) ^. J 

' ■ i'l'senf 'f ;;'?■ "™^'-^'«"«.">- J"- for chscha^Re 

■ S.-pt. n,h,.r. fi,.fore .<ettina ..p the new speech pro^ra.n test 
such children to reaffinn <.Iin.l„Iity for d.sch'iri-e , 

T' 9. (;n,„p .Inldr,.,, homouen,.ously acvord.nu to de^.ct an.l age.-. ^ 
( I se re( ord h,H.k of predecessor as a |ruj(le., ) 

r. 10. IVepare n,.u list for thV- princi,xd. Keep a d.,plicate in the file 
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V,' ( . \ SpemiTherapy Program Checklist 

□ 11/ Prepare tv^'o.cgpies of the program* Keep* one in your record 

book and give the pther to the principal. 

□ 15! Prepuie'u' re\o|rap^edMi.st of i^ogr^m and distributa>to all 

teachers and slaff members, * • » 

n 13. Fill out monitor cards. ^ 

□ 14. If there is no monitorial system, ask a neij^hboring teacher to 

supply a monitor. Later, train monitors from speech groups., 

□ 15. Prepare the chissr(K)m for the children witli regard t():< propter 

' ventilation, correct lighting, semicircular arraiigenient of seats, 
chalkboard, teachor'> dt^k, orderly and apce^sible arrangiMnent 
-V of* needed materials, and attractive visual aids. Durini; your 
second visit to the school, complete organization, * 

n 16, When you are ready to receive pupils, send for the group rcgu- 
i'arly scheih^kvd for mstruetion at that particnlar time of the day., 

□ 17. Proceed witli the orientation of speech classes us suj^gested in 

this handbook. 

□ 18. W hen you find chat the groupings are functional, t nter the names 

of the children in tHelSiM'ech Teacher's Record B(K)k.. 

Q 19. If your case l(\ad is incomplete (caseload of 250^chddreii ). con- 
sult the principal for permission to request class tvaehers on all 
grade levels to send nanles of pupils with j^piH'clij)rohk'nis. If a 
school survey is necessary, continue with your tentative projrrain 
. and alternate tt^sting perimls each week. Start testing with the 
upp('r grades. Do not deprive registered pupils of N|X'ech k*ssons 
' on consecutive weeks. Test at 9:0(). 10:00. etc., during one week 
and at 9:30, 10.30, etc y the follovvinj^ week until you complete 
the screening. 



in the intermedidte and Junior High Schools 

M □ 1. Become f;uniliar with school routines, length of periods, fire drill 
procedures'. 
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□ 2. Know will) IS ri'Nponsiblo for distribntiou of supplies^ rcxo^raph- [ 
ing, subject areas, y^unlc levcls^and (list iplinc. 

'D '5., To program students, consult uHli the person in charge of 
organization, usually an assistant principal or chairman of 
English. * t 

X3 4. Since s'tiidents may he sdlicdnled for .speech durini; minor sul)» 
ji^ts only, list all inmor snhject periods tor e.ich grado and class. 

C 5. During .scveenuig» ohtatn programs from p»pds who rcqiiire 
therapy. * 



□-6. Because (jf the importance of motivating tlie adolescent, invoke 
the student in planniaghis schedule. For example, elieil first and 
. ^ second choives and try to reconcile these reqiK*st.s uitli the jwlicy 
of the schov d 

i 

« Jj After screenmg, organise classes acc^ording to tliese progranis as 

• ^ ^omogeneous*ly as possible. Obviously, tliis will be more difficult 

than on thcelemeijtary level, and hettu-ogeneons groupings will 
' . - 'sometunes be inevitable. Tr\ to speak to each \'oiingster before- 

, programing him If pupil agrees to leave a major, ytfu may 
make this /e< pies t of the scKooi administration. 

P 8. Set aside the first two weeks for screening, the incoming grade 
• The spc*ech program should then be set up to include the stu- 
dents from the previou^^y^'ar who 'still reijJiurc therapy, those ' 
incoming pupils during the first two weeks, and those who.st 
^ • rcc'.)rd AitiU have been sent .'from the* elementan^ sc1um)1s. ff 

♦ there are still classes tod)^^T*'ened, set yisuit* one period a week 
*^ . * lior this purpose. (The six*ech clinic slundd fuiictiim on a regular 

' basis by the third week, even if cjassi^ are sinajl. Students 

may b<' addwl to the spce^l>/4i:«ups as ther are identified iji the 
* wt>ekly testing. Students will report the speech c!a*. uithout 
monitors. You ynay as' ign monitors' t6^assist you hcfoFO nine 
o clock ( with {pe rmission from the stude nts' official t'las'5 teachers ) 
or to remind youngsters assigne.d.*) 

* 
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Appendix lit Ifaplemcnting the Program 

IMPLEMENTING THE PROGRAM 

The success of the organization and implementation of the program will 
rest heavil^n your ability to establish and maintain satisfactory pro- 
'fessional relationships. 

. Yoa will find it nec*essc*jy to establish regular lines of communication 
with the principal, assistant principals, schdol secretaries, teachers, re- 
source persons in the school, gilridance counselors, p?»rents, and custodial 
staff. l.earn to recognize problems of other staff member^ and cooper it e 
with them by viewing tht» speech clinic as part of the total school. 

■ / 

With the Administration 

L Wtih the jmncijxii. The principals liaison with you may be direct ^r 
he may have an assistant principal or chairman in charge of special 
personnel. .Arrange a conference with the principaPand/or the assist- 
ant principal when you presen*^ the principals list to him. Invite the 
principal to visit the speech class during the term and, in particular, 
'on special occasions. 

: ' . / 

2. With the assistant prhici}Hi!. When an assistant principal is in charge 
of attendance, rt»port a pupils absence to him in writing (check for 
sp<»cial foriti in use). Call problem cases and pupils meriting com- 
mendation to his attention. Consult him before screening or sending 
announci'inents to the faculty, 

3. With the $: hool secretary: The school secretary should always know 
whereVou can 1h> found. Post a program card indicating the^pt»ech 
romjHnimber and scheduli* in the general office. Jnfomi her. in tvrit- 
itfu, of any change in routine. Enlist her help in locating pupds It is 
wise to get the secretary's perinisyon to use office filt»s for this pur- 
pose. \sk her to put ll.st^ of tiansfers. discharges, and class changes 
into your mailbox Speak to the secretary after signmg the time sheet 
or eloeking in etenj time tjou enter eaeh school 

i 



With the Staff 

With classroom teachers. Establish rapport v/ith otlu^r teachcT. At- 
tend faeiihy conf(Tences when you are invited, and conduct indi- 
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\idual coiifcrt'iiccs at least with teachers of stutterers ami other dif- 
ficult eases. Note spt ech proj^ross on the report card at each marking 
period,. ( See sampU* coinjiients, p. 200. ) 

2, : With the supply clerk. Find out v\ lie n snppHes are ordered and send 

in recjiiests regularly at the proper tune., 

3, With the mimeo^raphiufj^ elerh Find out w ho is in charge oi mimeo- 
graphing ^d liou much advance notice is required. Parcel out this 
work )udiciously to all of \our schools so that the burden does not 
tail on one school 

4, With audio-visual personnel. Know the person in cliarge. Ask for a 
list of materials i^vailable in tlie scliool and suggest speech materials 
not listed. Ask t(^ be informed when special material is on loan to the 
school (e g , a teletrainer ). BeqMCst inaterials in writing in advance 
of the da\; they are needed. 

With Guidance Personnel 

To rec(Mve maximum cooperation from the guidance counselor, it is your 
responsibility to supply hiin with a copy of the principal's list and to 
consult hiin regarding speech students receiving special guidance. In 
addition, refer cases needing guidance to the counselor. In special cases, 
plan to have conferences with the counselor. The help of th^ guidance 
counselor is particularly valuable in securing additional infonnation 
( e.g., hospital or agency reports) which would prove helpful in working 
with the child, If the guidance counselor is not assigned on the day you 
serve, telephone to say hello. 

With Hedith Personnel 

The help of the school nurse, physician, or hygienist should be sought 
for pupils with medical nnd dental problems relating to their speech. 
All referrals r(1at(»d to organic defects shtnild be made with the knowl- 
edge of the school nurse*. Notations concerning s-.ich referrals should he 
madeby the nurse on tho Pupil s Cum'ilative Health Record (I04S) and 
on form I0:3S, if appropriate. Forms 104S 103S,, and other information 
the nurse may liave concerning reports irom private physicians arc 
valuable *ource6 of case history data foi pupils with speech defects. 



ItnplemefUing the Program 



Th« ipMch tMch«r folks to a poronf group 



With Parents 

Parent consultation is necessary to obtain needed background for your 
work with the child, to give the parent insight into the child's speech 
problem, and to secure parental cooperation. Appointments with parents 
are made at the invitation of the speech teacher, with the approval of 
the principal, or at the request of the parent. Conference time is appro- 
priate for parent conferences. During Open School Week the speech 
teacher should make a special effort to meet the parents of all children 
in speech classes. It is advisable, too, for the speech teacher to speak 
at a Parents Association meeting. It is helpful t > have mimeographed 
invitations, signed by the children, stating time and place of speech 
class. 

Pupil report cards can be arJ effective means of communicating with 
parents. Enter comments on report cards under Oral Expression. These 
entries rfiay be m-.de in Spanish where necessary. 
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Appemlix III Im plementing the Program 
Suggested commints in English and Spanish follow: 



1 is making satisfactory 

progress in speech. 



2. shows effort and co- 

operation m the speech class. 



3. shows improvement m 

speech. 



4. must practice speedi 

drills with a mirror ev^?ry 
night to help overcome his 
lisp. 



5. mast practice spetTl. 

drills w»th a mirror for ai least 
live minutes every night. 



6. nef»ds guidance at 

home in having his speech 
notebook checked 

7. -z.^ mu<;t keep his speech 

notebook up in date 



Spanish 

esta prpgresando sa- 

tisfactoriamente en la produc- 
cion de sonidos correctos. 



demuestra esfuerzo v 



cooperacion. 

3.. — demuestra mejora- 

miente en la producci6n co- 
rrecta de sonidos. 

4. debe practical sus 

ejercicios usando un espejo 
todas los noches para ayudarse 
a corregir la produce ion de 
sonidos. 

5. . debe practicar sus 

ejercicios en la producci6n 
conecta de sonidos usar<ao 
un espejo por lo menos cinco 
ininntos ci*da noche. 

6. necesita que en el 

hogar se vea si au iib'*eta de 
diccion e.sta al di'a. 

7. debt* mantener al dia 

su libreta con el trabajo sobre 
diccion. 



8. has not kept np with 

his speech practice clrilK 



8. no ha practicado losP 

ejercicios para la producci6n 
correcta de sonidos.. 



9.. ^ cannot l)enefit from 

speech instruction unless he 
attends class regularly. 



9» no puede beneficiarse 

de la inslruccion que se da en 
diccion si no asiste regular- 
menteaclase.. ^ 
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PUBLICIZING THE PROGRAM 



V 



SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR TALK TO FACULTIES 



( approximately 20jnin. ) 

To promote strong professional relationships, it is w ise to introduce your- 
self and the program to faculties and parent groups. If \ou have spoken 
to^ie faculty previously, ask to speak to new teachers on the staff.. ' 

IXTBODUCnON 

Thank the teachers for their help and eoopeiatu.-n in the past, and 
them that without their help, the speech teacher cannot be successful. 



1. Discuss the methods of selecting children ivr the speech class. Ex- 
plain teacher referrals Point out that even if the child cannot get 
immediate help, the referral assures a place foi that child on a wait- 
ing list. 

2 Describe iiie numbers and kinds of cases discovered in the school 
with a brief, nontechnical 'U'scription of eac h type 

3. Menti(m scheduling conflicts and thank teachers foi their under- 
standing and cooperation when conflict affects them 

4 Ciover these points. 

a. Why classes are organized hoiiiogeneuusly aecoidmg to defirt 

b \\L\ some young children are taken m thi- early grades while 
others are put on the waiting list 

c. Why there are half-hour lessons 

d. WhyCilWIDand non-Knglish-speaking ehildien are not included 

5 Explam specific ways in which teachers of other su[)]ects can help 
chddren who arc recei\mg theiapy.- The class teacher sliould.^ 

a. Encouragi* the child to be |)rompt, and assure bun he is not miss- 
ing iin[K)rlant work [)y going to the sp^'ceh class. 



Body 
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b. Note impr()V(»nu*nt. 

c. Show interest in the speech assignment. 

Conclusion 

Discuss the classroom teacher's role as speech teacher for his class. 

1. Learn tp identify the "speech personality'* of th(» class and then note 
common speech problems, such as inaudibility, rate, tfi/d substitu- 
tions.. 

2. Ask teachers to prepare lessons to help the whole class correct 
its general speech problems. 

3. Explain how the manual Toward Better Speech can hv used in.- 
planning these lessons for the improvement of the general speech 
skills of all students. 

4. Volunteer to act as consultant to help plan these lessons.. Mention 
the conference time allotted in your program and how teachers can 
use it for individual problems or class- related problem.s, 

Provide opportunity for questions or comments from teachers. 

OUTLINE FOR TALK TO PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Introduction 

Welcome the opportunity to talk with parents about their children. 
Explain the general relation of sp<^ech skills to success in school, m social 
contacts, in employment. 

Body 

L Explain the importance* of clearincj up speech difficulties early so 
that bad habits can be eliminated more easily and traumatic experi- 
ences prevented. 

2., Note that studies in the I'nited States and Europe show that eight to 
twelve ^TCent of pupils require speech therapy. (Indicate the 
school's own statistics: th(» number and grade as well as j^eneral types 
that need special sptwh help ) 
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3. Explain the g#»noraI plan for speech correction in schm^ls anti note 
that bringing this service to the child and keeping him in a iiormal 
school environment is recognized as the best method; 

a. To coordinate services of all who can help 

b. To save time and effort on the part of the child and the mother 
who need lose no time in traveling 

c. To prevent a psychological prol)lem of seeming to l)e \li{Icre,it'* 
or "inferior" 

4. Discuss what the parent can do for the speech-handicapped school 
child. Stiggestions for the parent mchide these: 

a. Slio\. interest but not anxiety. 

1). Praise aeeomplislitni*nts. 

c. Relieve tensions and prevent sibling ridicule (budget time and 
select T\' programs ). 

d. Gfve the child a chance to develop nonspeaking skills having 
.social volues 

e. Mak(» the child securi* and wanted. 

f . Help,the child to develop self-confidence and independence. 

g. Show interest in speech assignments. See that Hie child practices 
bis speech homework daih'. 

h. Fl in to confer with the speech teacher during the school \ ear. 

5. Discuss what parent can do to prevent speech defects m preschool 
children. Some suggestions are these:' 

a. He careful not to set too high a standard. 

b. Help with security and independence by encouraging children 
to dress, feed, put selves to bed. he responsible for belongings, 
make contributions to family living. 

c. Give the child a chance to talk by hsteninti to bim Stress the 
importance of talking to the child on his le\ el. 

d. Set a good example of slow, easy speech. 

e. He careful not to talk baby talk or laugh at the child's mistakes. 
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i. If the child hositatos. he caroful not to show anxiety, supply the 
word, or i^^ive directions ahoiit correction. Introduce a momentary 
distraction, and then let the child talk. 

Conclusion' 

For the child to develop important speech skills, home and school must 
work together to develop the whole child, mentally, physically, emotion- 
ally, socially. 

1. Indicate your pleasure to talk with mothers ahoiit specific problems, 

2.. Suj^j^est they make appointments for the conference period. Provide 
an opportunity for questions and discussion hy parents. 

TEACHING AIDS 

Arnold, Gt»ne\u've Profirawxc Smitul Came (dratles 3-6) .Magnolia, Mass.; 
Kxpft'ssion, 19fi 1 

— Sound ami Artuuktion Camr (Pnni-JHS) .Magnolia. Mass. • pAprt'ssion. 1964. 
— . Si^und iMildvr (iamc ((Trades 1-3 ) Maj;noha» Mass Kxpressiou. 1964 

— . Sjircrlt-O. (Canit ) Mamiolia. Mass • Expression. 1963. 
\ut(t Hdcr (Clanic. mteniu'diato Rratles ) Waterloo, la ; Co-Mo Products, 1962. 
HcfZ'Munm Cim^tmtmt Posicr Curth Springfield, Mass..- .Milton Bradley, 1966 ' 
Hullctm BiKird of Ha\w Pliatiu s Fremont, Calif Haniptini Hidirv Kdueationa! Aids, 

Carroll, I.iue Prourdmmrd Pfumi(\ i[ Books, grades 4-6 an<l aho^e) Cand)ndge. 
Mass I'Miu .itnrs Fublislnng StTvu *'. 1967 

Classroom Materials. Inc Sounds far \imm Renders, (Record) VoHi.illa, N. Y.:- 
Starilev Bouinar 

DoKli. I'^dv^ard \V Tale (Came, wraths 0 and above) Champaign, III; Garrard,. 
19") J. 

— What the LvtU rs Stiij (Came ) ClianJi)ai;:ii. Ill ' (iarrard, 1956. 

(ioehd. lane Ovstcr SpcK hi raft ( H(mjU Oan\dle.' Ill . Interst*itt' Frintt-rs and 
ToMishers, 1967 

— S;k'(y A/ore (BooU Danville, Hi Interstat<' I'rinters and Pnhhsliers, 1967. 
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Goldberg, Plnlhp, ami Brasltiw, Father Buffer Speech Can Be Fun. (Book, ages 
6-11) MaRiiolia, Mass. • Exprrssum, 1965. 



• Instructo Flannel Board Visual Auls, Philulolpliia: Iiistructo Pnxlucts. 

Kingsbury. Marion Co Ftsh, ((;anic) WaOiin^ton, D C lU'infilial Kdpcalion Press, 



Listen and Do Series, ( Ri'conh) Chicago, III* Scott, Foresnian. 

Mar(Hiar(U. Eilvvu, Talking Mafiic, (Book, Kg-Klem ) Danville,, 111 Interstate 
Printers and Puhlishers, 1965. 

Match the Votiels. (dame) Chicago 111 :^ A Dai^Kir, 19()6. 

Mellencamp Vir«itua. Play It ami Say It. ( Bwk ) Magnolia, Mass Expression, 1959. 

Michaelson, Elaine. Sin« and Say Speah Dctelopment for Children. (Record) 
Pastidena, C.ilif.,.- Pacific Uecords. 

Parker, Jayne Hall. My Speech Workbook Dainillc, 111. - Interstate Printers and 
Pnhlisliers. 1970 

Pathtiays to Fhontc SkdL. ( Record ) Chicago, 111 Scott, Eoresman. 

PhQnu s We Vw U-arninu Came Ktt, Chicago, III. Lvons and Car.iahan, 1968. 

Picture Card Camcs Waterloo, la C;o'Mo Products, 1967 

Pollock, Morns P., and Miriam S. The CUntn Famdy ( VVorkh(X)k) Springfield, III: 
Charles Thomas, lf)6t. 

Sammy the Swtke (Filmstrip) IX-al Park, N. J.; Communication Skills, 1968. 

Say the Sounds. (Cards.) Buffalo, \. Y Kenworthy Educational Service, 1967. 

Shea, Dick Speech Liufio. Tulsa. Okla.. Speech and Lan^ua^e Materials, 1966. 

Soutult Mtfand Vs. (Record) Chicago, 111 : Scott, Foresman 

Sounds of My City (ReeorcU Chicago, III: Scott, Foresman.. 

Soutul Sptnwrs (Came) New Hichmoml Wis.:- Whitehaven Puhlishm^, 1966 

Spin It. ^Ganie) Tnlsa. Okla . Sivcchand Language Materials, 1969. 

Stimulation Card^ and Conienatwnal Sttmulation Cards. Tulsa, Okla.: Speech and 
LariKiia^e Materials i 

Talkuiif Ttmr Series '( Kilinstnp ) New York, MiCiraw-Hill 



Improtina CommunUatum Skills. (Filmstrip) New York: Eye C.dte House, 



1968. 
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. Sample Tfca^crs- Elemerrltxry School 



Win +he race 


0^ 


i -Por 
Speech 


ftood Speech ( 




) ^X-v 




Grood Speech 
IS alcoa.\|5 


Gre4 \T> -Vhe 
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Sample feslers - High School 
tOa+ch your speed uA)en 





/ 





1^' 



Don't You \ 




* • I' 



* 

Teaching Aids 



Sample ftslers - High School 

T)on4|tte a mecKanical 
or ^o^^^e c^W4cr 



Teavhing^ids 




3 -S? 



a 




or c 



If 



5 

3 



< 

U 

UJ 
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Appendix VI Diagnostic Testing 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTING 

Speech teachte may use all the diagnostic tools directly related to speak- 
ing, listening, and language. The tests listed in this section have been 
■grouped infcrms of the abilities and deficiencies theyjneasure. In addi- 
, tion, psychological tests have been listed to familiarize speech teachers 
further with the areas they assess so that they can function competently 
as members of the total education team when evaluative decisions and 
discussions take place. 

REFERENCES 

.Ammons, R. B., and H. S. The Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test. Missoula, Mont.: 
Psychological Test Specialists, 1948. 

Aiiastasi, Anne Psychological Testing, 2d ed. New York: Macmillan, t%l. 

Baker, Harry F. Exceptional Children, 3d ed. Macr»illan, New York:; 1963. 

Barry, Hortcnsc H. ThcYounti .\phasic Child. Washingtcr., D.C.: Volta Bureau, 1961. 
« 

Buros, O. Fifth Mental Measurement Yearbook. Highland Park, N. J ^ Gry^jhon 
• Press. 1959. 

Darley, Frederick L. Diagnosis and Appraisal of Communication Disordeu Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. ].:. Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

Darlev. Frcder^-lv. uud Spricsterbach, Dtiane.. Diagnostic Mcihods m Speech Path- 
ology. New York :*^Harper & Row, 1963. 

Doll, E. A. The Vtneknd ^odal Maturity Scale. Philadelphia:. E(hicatioiul 'lest 
Bureau. 1946. . ' ^o, 

Dunn, L. \!, Peahody Picture Vocabulary Test. Ciicle Pines, Minn., American 

Guidance Service, 1959 / . . ' 

^ / ► *' ^ 

•Lisenson, J. Examining for .'\phasta ~ rev. ed. New York:' Ps>ch()logical Corporation, 

19^. . ' 

Galfagher, J> J., and others ''Mea.sures of Intelligence in Brain Dau^agcd Children." 
hurnolof Clintcal Psychology, No. 12, 1965, pp. 69-72 | 

•Jc iiison. Wendell, and others. Diagnostic Methods in Speech Pathology, New York:^ 
iH^T^r^P.'-v. 1963 

Myklehust. Helmer. Auditory Disorders in Chddrcn. New York:- Grune & Stratton, 
1954. . . 

Strauss and Kephart. Psychopathology and Education of the Brain Injured Child, 
Vols '1 and n. New York rGnmoA Stratton, 1955. 

Thprndike,, Robert* L,, and'Hagen. Elizabeth. Measurement and Evaluation in 
* % Psychology an/l Education 2d ed New York.- John Wiley, 1961. 



ARTiCUUTION TESTS.^ 



Diagnostic Testing 



Title 

Arizona Articulation Pri^ficienc> Scale 

R. Goldman-M. Frbtoe Test of Articu- 
lation, 1904 

Gross's Pronunciation Test for Dialect 
Speech 

Hejna Development Articulation Test 

La radon Articulation Scale 

McDonald Deep Test of Articulation, 

Predictive Screening Test of Articula- 
tion 

s 

Speech Improvement Cards, rev ed.. 
1962 

Templin-Darley Tests of Articul »t^nn 



Source 

Western Psychological Services, Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 

American Gui<lance Service, Circle 
Pines, Nf inn. 55014 

Mr. Gross, 650 West End Ave., New 
York,N,Y.. 

College Printing & Typing, Madison, 
Wise. 

Western Psvchological Services, Wil- 
shire Blvd ,'1^)8 Angeles, Calif. 90025 

StaiiKiv House-. 3020 Chartiers Ave., 
Pittshtirgh, Pa 15201 

Western Michigan Unu y Contimnng 
Education Office. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
49001 

Scott. Fort'sinan, Chicago, 111. 



State T University of Iowa, loww Cit> . la. 
522 10 



AUDITORY DiSCRiMiNATiON TESTS 

Lindamood Auditory Conceptualization Teaching Resources Corp 100 Boyls- 
j^^j ton St , Boston, Mass 02110 

Screening Test for Auditory PercepUon Academic Therapy Pnhhcations. San 

Rafael, Cahf., , 

Testof Listening Accuracy m Children ' Nkcham. Jev, and Jones, Brigham 

Young Univ.,: Salt Lake City, Utah 



AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION ABILITY TESTS 



\Vt:iMiiun Test of Auditory Discrimina- 
tion 

Schiicll Auditory Discrimination Test 

Coldman-Fristoe-WoodcocU Test of 
Auditory Discrimination 

Rohhins Speech .Sound Discrimination 
and Verbal Ability Imagery 
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Language HestMrcli Associates, Clii- 
cago. Ill 

University of Minnesota Pnnting Dept. 

rican Guidance .Srrvicc. ("An le 
Pines» Minn 55014 

F.xpression Co . Magnolia. Mas<! 
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AUDITORY MEMORIZATION ABILITY TESTS 



Title 

GeiteW Three-Staco Comiiiaiid 
I.T,P.A. Auditory Se<iuentul Memor> 



Source 

Thi First Fiii Yc.^t Life Harjxjr 6t 
Kow, New York, N Y 

University of Illinois Press. Trbana, 
111.61801 



INDICES OF ORGANICITY OR BRAIN DAMAGE 



Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test ( ages 
4 and above) 

Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test 
(age$7-ll) 

Menjory for Dt»MurtS Test 



Psycluwlm ationai I^tventoiy of Basic 
I>eaminf^ Disal>ilit;<>> \*alett) 

Manford-Bniet fst]«»(tMl items) 

Wei^^hsler Intelligence St.de for Chil- 
dren 



Amencan Orthopsychiatnc Assn., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., 

Western Psychological Services, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90025 

Psychological Test Specialists, Mis- 
jtOula, Mont. 

Kearnon. Palo Alto, Cilif. 



HniKhtOTi Mifflin, Boston, Mass. 

Psvchoiogical Coriwration, New York, 
N Y. 



LANGUAGE DISORDER TESTS 

\ erKil Language Devrlopment Scale 

Myklebust's Preture Stor>' Language 
Test 

I.T.P.A. Verbal Expression 

I T.P A. Manual Expression 

I.T.P A. Supplenentary Sub-tests (Au- 
ditory Closure, Sound Blending) 



1(\nvjrican Guidance Services, Circle 
Pines. Minn 55014 

Cnine & Stralton, 111 Fifth Ave., New 
Yorl,N,Y. 10003 

l'ni\ersit> of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
III. 61801 

University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
111.61801 

University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
11! 61801 



MENTAL MATURITY, COMPREHENSION, AND EXPRESSION TESTS 

New York Child Oevelopment Scales Bo.ird of Education, Brooklyn N. Y. 
(ages 4-7) ' 11201 

Peabody Picture \ otabulary Test 



American Guidance Service, Circle 
Pines, Minn 55014 
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rale 

Amrnon Full-Range Picturt? Vocabulary 
Test , * 

Vocabulary Test of 1960, Stanford- 
Binet(FurmL-M) ^ 

Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 

Leiter Scale of Mental Maturity 

I.T PA Auditor) Heccption 

Gesfll's A' tton Ayent Test 

I.TP A. Visual Reteption 

I l\? \. Auditorv AsMKiation 

!.T,r A ViMKtl AxM«.iation 

I T.P A >'isual Closure 

I.T.P A Cf.tnmiatical Closure- 

Hiskey-Nebris^a Test of LeannuK 
Aptitude 

Raven's Progressive Matrices Fe^st 

C^oodcnough- Harris., Duni a Man Test 

As5<.»snent of Chiidren's Language 
Coivp''chension 

Norths eotem Syntax Screening Test 

MOTOR BEHAVIOR TESTS 

Oseretsky Tests of Xlo.or Proficienc) 

SOCIAL MATURITY TEST 

Vinelaiul Social Matnnt; St.il - 
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Diagnostic Testing 

Snttrce 

Psychological Test Specialists, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Houghton Mifflin, Boston. Mass. 

Harcourt, Brace & World, New York, 
N. Y. 

Psychological Service Center. Wash- 
ington. D.C.. 

University of Illinois Press, Urbana» 
111.61801' 

The First Five Years of Ltfe (pp. 223- 
228). Hanger & Rov^', New York, N.Y. 

University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 111.. 

University of Illinois Press, Urbana, III 

University of Illinois Press. Urbana, 111. 

University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 111. 

I'niversity of Illinois Press. Urbana, IlL 

University of Nebraska: Lincoln, Neb. 
1966 

Ps\thoIogical Corporation, New York. 
NY 

Harcourt Brace JovanoMch, New York, 
NY 

Foster. Gidden & Stark. 577 College 
Ave ., Palo Alto. Calif 94306 

Northwestern University, Chicago, HI 



American Guidance Service, Circle 
Pines. N!inn. 55014 



American Guidance Service, Circle 
Pines, Minn. 55014 
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Appendix VI Dia(:,no$tic Testing, 
. VISUAL-MOTOR ABILITIES TESTS 



Title 

Bender Visual \fotor Gestalt Test 
( ages 4 and above ) 

Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test 
(ages 7-11) 

Frostig Test of Visual Perception 
Strauss Marble Board 



S^auss and Lehtinen Picture Test of 
Figure Ground Discrimination 

Benton Revised Visual Retention Test 



Block Design Test (\V. I. S. C. Sub- 
test) 

Kohs Block Designs 

I.T P.A. Visual Soquenti >1 Nfemory 

De\e!(>pmental Tost of Visjial Motor 
Integration (Beery and Biiktenica) 



American Orthopsycliialric Assn., 1790 
Broadway, Nevy York, N. Y., 

Western PsychoU)gical Services, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90025 

Follett Educational Corp., Chicago, 111. 

Strauss & Kephart. Pstjchopathology 
and Education of the Brain Injured 
Child, Gnine & Stratton:- New York, 
1951. 



Psychological Corporation, New York. 
NY.,. 

Psychological Corporation^ New York, 
\. Y 

Macnullan. New York, N..Y.. 

Uiiiv(;rsity of Illinois Press, Urbana, 111 
61801 

Follclt, Chicago, 111. 
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Appendix VIII Publishers of Speech Materkds 

rUftllSHEItS OF SPEECH MATERIALS 

Stanley Bowmar. Inc.. 12 Clevelaml St , Valhalla. N. Y, 10595. 
CommuiiicaU<m Skills. Inc.. 238 Crosby Ave.. Deal Park. N. J. 0T723. 
A. i)ai|«:er anU Co.. Im- , 159 West Kin/u* St.. Chica^". <*06l<). 
Educational Teaching Aids ( Division of A. DuiR>;t r 

Educators Publishing Service. Inc.. 75 Maulton St.. Cambridge. Mass. (^138, 

Expression Co.. P.O. Box 11. Magnolia. Mass. 01930. 

Eye-Gate House. Inc.. 140-01 Archer Ave.. Jamaica. N. Y. 1 1435. 

Garrard Publishing Co.. Champaign. Ill, 61820. 

Go-Mo Products. Waterl(M>. la. 

Hampton Richey Educational Aids, 845 Wisteria Drive, Fremont. Calif. 94538. 
Iliterstate Printers and Publishers. 19 N. Jackson St.. Danville. III. 61832. 
Instructo Products Co.. 1635 North 55 St.. miadelphia. Pa. 19131. 
•Kenworthy Educational Service. Inc.. P.O. Box 3031. Buffalo. N., Y. 14205. 
Lyons and Camahan (affiliate of Meredith Publishing Co.) 407 E. 25 St.. Chicago, 
m.60616. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co.. .^530 W. 42 St.. New York, N, Y. 10036 
Mdton Bradley Co.. 75 Park St.. Spnngfield. Mass. OUOl. 

Remedial EducaUbn /Press. Kingsbury Center. 2138 Bancroft Place. N. W.. Wash- 
ingto... D.C. 

Scott, Forej^man amifCo., 433 East Erie, CliicaKO, III. 60611. 
Speech and Language Materials, liic . P O. Bos 72l,:TuKa. OUa.7410I. 
Whiteha\en P!ii>lii«ng Co.. >\on 2. New Richnioiul. Wis 51017. 
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